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the Dial Rules the Con- 
) ti f 4,000,000 
| nections for 4,000, 
Calis Per Day. 
; 
Adopted by the govern- 1 
ments of Great Britain, ¥ 
Germany, Australia, New 
— 7 v Zealand and the prov- ‘ 
inces of Saskatchewan 
and Calgary, Canada, which 4 
governments own the pub- ; 
lic telephone systems in a 
their respective countries, e 
and by the government of ¥ 
the United States for forts, , 
arsenals, navy yvards, prov- ; 
ing grounds, and other gov- 3 
ernmental uses. 
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PYREN 


THE WATCHDOG 
OF BUSINESS 











TE 
that every 
service. 
That explains why PYRENE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS commend them- 
selves so strongly to telephone men. 

It isn’t the fear of financial loss that haunts the telephone company officials 
It is the dread of an interruption of the service. 

The sure way to protect telephone equipment from fire is to have PYRENE 
always at hand. PYRENE is the only extinguisher that kills any incipient 
fire instantly and surely, without interrupting the service. 

PY RENE liquid is a non-conductor of electricity. It will not injure insu- 
lation or the most delicate, intricate mechanism. Drops, relays, lamps and 
keys operate just as well when submerged in Pyrene liquid as when 
in the dry air. 

PYRENE uses the principle of a dry, flexible, non-poisonous, non-injurious 
gas blanket and is without moisture. With PYRENE there is no fear of 
shock. 

It is so simple that one of the girls could operate it alone 

PYRENE is anecessary part of anv up-to-date telephone company’s equipment 


LEPHONE central stations are the real clearing houses of today. And 
the telephone has become so necessary a factor in modern business life 
possible precaution must be taken to guarantee continuous 








Included in the List of Approved Fire Appliances 
issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 








A PYRENE Fire Extinguisher weighs only 5 lbs. filled. It is only 3 in. in 
diameter and 14 in. long. Cost, $6 in enamel; $7 in brass and $8 in full 
nickel plate. 


Write for our illustrated booklet. 


ADDRESS DFPT. TE 


PYRENE MFG. C€0., 1358 Broadway, New York 
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READ THIS LETTER 


KIBBIE TELEPHONE CO., South Haven, Mich. 


i t received O.K. Found the troubl 
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JOHN TRIPP, S and}T1 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION TODAY 


W. N. MATTHEWS & BROTHER 
Fourteen Patented Speciaities That Will 
«SAVE YOUR MONEY 








“1912 BOOKS” 


Our ‘1912’ books for systematic 
telephone accounting are now ready. 

Send for samples of ‘‘Rental and Toll Record,” 
‘‘Lease and Rental Record” and “Cash Book.” 
YOU SHOULD USE OUR BOOKS. 

Send for Samples—Do it NOW! 


The Phono-Print Company 


632 Main Street Defiance, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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outlook for this organization? If it be what its 
must be national in its character and cannot 
xpected to act in any particular case in a way that violates 
if “the greatest good to the greatest number.” So 
of the telephone business is local in its char 
onditions and legislative problems must be 
organizations. 
differ 


the principle 
rge a percentage 
ter that operating 

ndled by 


W¢ telephon: men seem to 


State 
from those engaged in 


the ines of business The druggist who belongs to 
national association does not expect to increase his sales 
eby; the lawyer does not think that more legal business will 
roug] him in his home town because he has a member- 


Bar Association. Here it is different. Too 
association is not regarded as 
less he can trace an increase of sales to it; 
enabled him to sell an additional 
imber of pounds of wire; and by the local operator, unless it 
‘ompany to pay increased dividends. ‘The real 
functions of a national association are so completely lost sight 
that if some of us are still optimists, it is because we have 
he power described by Thaddeus S. Lane, of being able to make 
emonade out the lemons handed us. 
The board of directors elected a year ago, upon organiza- 
tion, determined upon the method of having monthly meetings 
the board which the plans and policies of the association 
nd the course be followed upon all matters should be decided, 
1 tl expected to carry the same into effect as 


ship in the 
ten the nati 
manufacturer un 


the dealer, unless it has 


Americal 


a success by 


is enabled his 


were 
] 


aone 


The association was financed so modestly that the utmost 
necessary, and we have kept our expenditures 
within the amount subscribed. If the work of the association 
ot arisen to the expectation of some, the blame should be 
upon the shoulders of the seventeen members of 
directors and not upon the officers. And, on the 
ntrary, whatever has been done to benefit those engaged in 
the independent telephone business, has been done by direction 
the board of directors. 


Many of us have, and have had from the start, strong Bell 
sition. Some have had none. Statutes some states 
e given protection. In others, none. Public sentiment in 


me localities has strongly favored competition; in others, the 


pinion is pronounced in favor of a single rather than a dual 
system These differences must be recognized in forming or 
tinuing national organization. 
We ought to have an association, non-partisan and perma- 
lent, composer rf men engaged in the independent telephone 
usiness, wh n under circumstances work together Chis 


uld have frequent meetings, addressed by those 


ing te owledge and who have made special investi- 
ns of numerous operating conditions, and who could bring 
erts framing legislation and in the administration of 
iddress us, with papers by economists and _ trained 

ntants ar nanciers, and last, but most important, frank 
und-table discussion of all practical questions connected with 


ess irregular meetings of the board 
af 
t 


directors during the past vear have convinced me of 
ot meetings 
Che TLal ition 


ae a should be c 
+ ] + + 
ions will permit. It is not 


-operative so far as its 


necessary to eliminate all 


ntiment, but sentimentality cannot be the controlling factor 
ffecti ational association. It must be composed of 

eaded, well-balanced men, believing in each other if it is 

( efhcient, intelligent national unit If we can continue 
such an organization on either of the two methods 
uggested, the outlook is rosy indeed. If we cannot, it is well 


follow the example of the Standard Oil Company and the 
trust and return to our original elements 
that telephone men are peculiarly 
in their appraisal of association benefit is a 
erious on \s a rule the man who enters any or 
nization purely for the profit he may make on his 
is not a good member. However, the 
[Independent Telephone Association has so 
many good members we cannot consider the arraign 
The recommendation in the last 
vo paragraphs quoted is quite important, and should 
re given thought. 
Mr. Ward’s explanation of the “Ohio Situation” 
eared up some points that were doubtful to many of 
He proved to the satisfaction of most 


rhe charge 


lenmibershnip tee 


ent Ver oTave. 
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working along true lines of progress, in spite of—o1 
perhaps the cause of—the somewhat sinister appear 
ance of the cloud that has hung over that state. He 
showed that the only true independence is freedom to 
co-operate with all the factors in the case for the bene 
hit of the whole industry, and that the telephone busi 
ness is greater than either independent or Bell. His 
ast words give the motive of the Ohio activities in the 
last v Is g th t f the Ol tiviti th 
proverbial nutshell: 

If Ohio had any message to this 
this We did not enter into negotiations because it was ne¢ 
essary to a particular concern. We did t enter into these 
negotiations because any company or any concern acquired out 
confidence or because they made any particular pr 
to do certain things. 

We did enter into these negotiations because it seemed 
us to be the only sane solution of the telephone 
seemed to us that the economy of the business would force us 


eventually to that condition, and if we persisted in a ruinous 


mises to us 


business; it 


warfare, for which we were probably as responsible as our co 
petitors, it would mean only a continual loss of property values 
and eventually we would come to a point where there would 


have to be some getting together, some solution for the business 
in which we were interested 

The day is evidently near with all diffe: 
ences overcome, the two telephone factions of this 
country will work together for the best possible service 
to the public. Perhaps the next convention 
will not witness it: but no more will be held under th 
flag of war, and few more in the spirit of hi 


stility 
Telephone dead and efficiency has w 


] 


when, 


annual 


sentiment 1s 


OUR BUYERS’ REFEREN( 


PRING is the season of the vear 


wont to buy. The long winter is over Nat 
is commencing her spring construction, and the weal 
nesses and deficiencies of our plants become painf 
apparent to our sharpened discernment. Indeed, t 
term “Spring Construction,” which originally meat 
mostly the digging of holes when the frost left 
ground, has been expanded to cover the applicat 
of our awakened energies to the re enation < 
whole plant, from the operators’ chairs to the rece 
diaphragms 

In this day of specialized ett ikes a t 
and manutacturers and dealers to supply the sever 
thousand wants of the telephone man. Some of them 
of course, make or sell nearly eve hing c 
many sell quite a number of things; and many m 
only handle one thing In most instances, exc¢ 
where patent rights enter, there is competit in tl 
manufacture, and the buyer selects the sell : 
own sweet pleasure. And to aid him in his sele 
we are publishing, in this number, the Manufacturers 
and Suppliers’ Index—the most complete buyers’ 
ouide ever presented I the telephone trace 

In our Manufacturers’ and Suppliers’ Index are 


over three thousand separate including the 


names and addresses of makers and dealers in evet 


line of goods it is possible to use around a telephone 
plant. The list is complete to the last detail, and cor 


tains more names and addresses than any similar list 
ever compiled. 

The Manufacturers’ 
a semi-annual affair. It will be issued again next Sep 
tember, revised and brought up to the minute. There 
fore, keep this March number of TELEPHONE E.NGINEEI 
on vour desk so that the Index will be available until 
the next one is issued. 

It will be noticed that 


and Suppliers’ Index 1s to be 


some of the names lhsted 
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circuits will accrue wholly, in this country, to the Bell 
companies. ‘The bell engineers, in obedience to a 
conservative policy, have proceeded very slowly in 
naking use of copper-clad, although it has been ex- 
tensively adopted in other fields, notably by the steam 
and electric railroads and numerous independent tele- 
phone companies. The Bell companies are using it 
to a considerable extent for drop wires, and, in a few 
instances, for toll lines. It undoubtedly has a field in 
local open-wire distribution, and as a general substi 
tute for iron wire. For toll service its radius when 
employed in non-loaded open-wire lines is now def- 
initely established, and gain is practically certain t 
result from loading. 


THE SOUND OF THE BELL. 


Witt N telephones were few and calls were scarce, 
it was entirely reasonable to sound a loud alarm 
upon the advent of a message. Successful business 
ises grew to large size before they thought of in 
stalling a second instrument, and the bell had to carry 
ts announcement for many yards. Even in residences 
today extensions are the exception, and often the in- 
istent call for attention must sound through two o1 
hree stories of a house. 
But business men today almost invariably have 
1 telephone desk set at their elbow. They hardly find 
necessary even to turn in the swivel chair to answer 
1 call. Why, then, retain the sonorous clamor of the 
same bell that calls the housekeeper from the attic? 
\merican business men are not nearly so nervous 
is Sunday newspaper feature specialists would make 
em out. Nevertheless, unnecessary noises may well 


ve banished with beneficial effect. When the tele 
phone is normally almost at one’s ear all the time, a 
, buzzer is pleasanter, less startling, and quite as effi 


acious as a bell. The usual form of polarized ringer, 
is true, does not make a very satisfactory buzzer. It 
more like a rattle. So we are not suggesting that 
everyone located near a telephone extemporize a 
suzzer on the spur of the moment by removing the 
ngs from the ringer. The bell-less telephone is 
erely a thought for the future, along with receivers 
that need not be held and transmitters that demand 
ss intimacy. 


Special arrangements were made by t 
st Office for reporting Winston Churchi 
it Belfast, Ireland. The lVestminster Gazette report 
as telephoned direct from Belfast to London, and 
vas published the same evening, with the aid of the 
xchange Telegraph Company. The Liverpool Ex 
ss utilized the electrophone, 32 transmitters being 
xed on the platform, so that Mr. Churchill’s own 
rds were heard by the reporters in Liv erpo 1. There 
are only two telephone circuits in the cable from 
Stranraer to Belfast. but the post office engineers 
superposed upon them a “phantom” circuit. through 
vhich the Yorkshire Evening Post received its report 


+ 
( 
leeds 


he British 
WW? 
LS speec 


The Illinois Tunnell Company, Chicago’s inde 
pendent automatic telephone svstem, has reduced its 
cents a call. Slugs at this rate 
re sold, and on order forty or more are delivered to 
he subscriber. The rate went into effect February 1 


pav station rate to 2% 


A Lot of Loaded Lines 
THE FIRST ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
[By ( I Benjamin, of Cutler-Hamme 
lt you want to know who were the first electrical engineer 
You must go back in history for years, and years, and years 
Back of the Roman Empire, back of the siege of T1 
Back of the time when Methuselah was a sniveliing litt 
Now first I shall speak of Noah, and this is my excuse, 
He was the earliest victim of an overload of Ice ; 
Ham stumbled across n late 1 nig é Noah w 
stiff an tark 
And from this we know th ng ago they 
on the ark 
Chen I might mention Moses, a tall and wiry Ss 
He was the first nductor, for he led the xod 
The Egyptians de resistance, but Ph S 
tooled 
\ ne and all i re i’ 
( le¢ 
Then there’s the sly | Serpe G en 
He was the first to wind coil an ere S 
le led both A 1 Eve astr 5 
That led to the invention of tl é é 
If y 1 wa vy wl were the st ele ( re s 
\ must g in history for years ears ears 
I ck t the Ss I | ypt x ‘ 
| the i « the Virgil I T Y 
tne ma 
M | g 
(Jur es ( ¢ rKker eTl Ss \\ \ 
s ] [ . pe nit I ¢ ( 
ita G le,” 1 g e dig y due re t 
Shoemaker Ir ) n ( her d il S 2 1S 
word He know se he S pla 
Vi Ht -s N 
‘ ( v ” 
\\ Miss H 
vhist e f se s 
r M { x ang 
get a “ t 
M ( | 
\f 1 S \ 
k g * \ 
ve th g ‘ 
bel 
HI , 
] . \ ( 
Pane I 
scraps s this ae ent 
il¢ mea r ¢ (SU S V1 
d the used on paid f er p t 
[he printe en aga { 1S 
returned—tl S r é 
W ( ef I ng 
| , p « hee f aes 
| pet nt s spit 
If 1 to St 
Then se . \ 
H i SEEM 
Pen} | Be tilul (pe itors Res \ l’ | 
B ling Tuls () reads ‘ 
thie rt sa Phe erat SW pe 
sure i gh qs 1 te gains 
ia 2 
What shall I do for that spring feeling H. M. D 
\nswer.—Exercise in the open air; cross arms and breathe 
deep ; take iron if necessary, a tew olasses: brace ul i nst ha 
lead-man feeling and apply preservative where it will do the 
most good Gains should be visible at once Read light litera 
ture, such as a good Buvers’ Guide Report further trouble at 
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ice or the trade value of their plants, but the system 
- accounting which has been established has given 
this information and definite rules for collections 
have been made. Mr. Crowley strongly advocated the 
Wisconsin law as a model for other states. He gave 
brief review of the situation regarding physical con 
nection of different telephone companies. ‘This 
followed by a brief discussion on the compulsory pay 
ment of bills, which is a part of the Nebraska law. 

S. E. Ward, Mansfield, Ohio, talked at some length 
on the telephone situation in that state. As in many 
places in the beginning, the movement had t 
contend with strong competition. Nevertheless the in 
dependent companies developed in. spite of Opposition 
until the number of telephones reached about 350,000 
Much satisfaction was derived from the fact that 
ous operating companies constituted an independent 


Was 


oTrnel 


VaTl 


telephone system with its toll line connections, and 
as the purpose to continue to maintain it as suc 
lLlowever, the Bell company would occasionally suc 


ceed in establishing toll connections with some one 
companies whereupon it was dubbed “traitor” 
| dropped from the association. Many 
this but the breaches anc 
matters went on until about two vears ago when 


the ~¢ 

1 — ‘ . 
Nn UTCaKS WeTt 
made in were closed 


thus 


Way, 
the fact was revealed that the long distance lines con 


necting all of the independent companies with the larg: 


cities the state had been purchased by some un 
k vn party 
Real the importance of this step to those in 


caretul investigation was at once instituted 
and is found that the purchaser was none othe: 
than |. P. Morgan and Company, of New York, wh 


had thus become owner of a large part of the ind 

pends interests in Ohio and of the long distance 

lines connecting the various companies. The nex 
é Was nsult this new factor which had enter 
e field in order to learn its policy and its attitude 


the other operating companies. 


\s a result of these conferences the telephone 

] . ess Was 21Ve@l a much broader view ind there 
s a manifest desire on the part of all to come 

tl matter It Was also rout 


some sane solution of the 
1 


that the men who had been characterized as traitors 
ere among the most earnest. energetic men 
business d were only following the dictates of ther 
‘ es idgment in the prosecution of their bus: 
ne | seemed plain to all that a constructiv¢ rathe 
than a destructive policy was needed and in ordet 
I this out would require the combined efforts 


| affiliations 

Thus the spirit of co-operation was engendered, 

lemand for public utility control, whi 
fa utility law, which wen‘ 

into effect in July last, and is enforced by a c 


foll wed bv = 4 
the passage of 
mms 


$101 his law 


prevents the giving of service at rates 
below cost, permits the consolidation competin 


lity companies under commission supervision, supet 
ises the issuing of securities, and fixes the rate which 


larged in case of a 


he people were convinced that no two 


I 


merger. 
companies 


could compete in the same territory and meet with 
success; consequently as soon as it was legal to sell 
erge properties it was done the stronger company 
taking over the weaker. In some cases the indepen 
ents absorbed the Bell, in others the Bell absorbed 


com 


independents, and in still other cases new 
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panies were formed to take over the combined prop- 


erties, 


the idea 


being to continue the investors as such 


and to continue to receive their support. 


Short 
llurtz, 


noon 


and 


cussed were 


distinguishin 


7 
telephone 


service 


situation 


Line 


and 
\t the | 
lopeka, Kansas, gave a review ot 


‘n from 
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Lv morning 
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morning 
life of dry b 
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a, eee Ca 


his 
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ne to 
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bigness of 


SESS10) 


charge oa. E. 
Chursday after- 
\mong the subjects dis- 

atteries, pole preservation, 

lls, “kitchen” 
telephone 


‘neces in 


one-way or 
automobiles in 


phantom circuits 


dard 


ion Gen. A. A. Ge 
the present telephone 
viewpoint Che speaket 
nature of the 


His 


aleids Pn 


his subject 


pie 
remarks 


telephone bu 
ciency of ser 
sion and the schedule of tolls and tariffs, 
public-service commission control over the local bust 


ealt principally with the attitude to be maintained 
rv the ependents toward the opposition and the 
future ac ities of the association 

lhe fact that much had been done was fully 


recognized, and due credit given the methods by whicl 
plished, but at the 
mind that in the rapid gro 


ditions had arisen 


1) + 4 ] ’ > lh rT st len na 
nent ¢ poOlicCV TO meet the present de lands. 
, : ‘ 
the most important points gained in the past has been 
1 . : . 
the recognition won trom the opposit! forces and 
m 2g ¢ menta mowers n itt W ( is 
stilsty ‘ +] 
evelope ( ) ri1¢ U1 cs iW easure ¢ | 
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still ve The iw 1 ea 1 Ssh ( VOTK the 
i { al 
| ’ P | 1d] waar 
\lore time and attention should be given t eci- 
] 1 + +h 11}\1 ; rnlT ntal 11 
Cal Wort nl { tne Ssupyect ¢ eovernmental reg t 
Mutual respect and interest rather than sub 
servience ould characterize the relation of the t 
systems. 
| r iss ation ack pted resotutions in WoOICH 
<pressed itself in favor of federal control of interstat 


as regards regulation of rates, effi 
ice, the filing of reports to such commis 


and for state 


Siness 
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eral control of local telephone 
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s were elected for the com 


hampaign, Illinois; H. B. Mc 
Critchfield, Chicago; G. W 
lis. Minn.: Theodore Gary, Macon, 
_ Wheeling, W. Va.; E. B. Fisher, 
- B. G. Hubbell, Buffalo, N 
E. Ward, Mansfield, 
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the same person), and such other officers as may be found nec 
essary for the transaction of the business of the Association. 

All officers shall be elected annually by the Board of Di 
rectors and shall hold office for one year unless sooner disquali- 
hed or until their successors are elected and qualified. 

ARTICLE VII.—MEMBERSHIP, 

Section r.—The membership in this Association shall be 
confined to persons financially interested in the operation of an 
independently owned and managed telephone company or to a 
bona fide employe of such company, who shall be recommended 
tor membership by the President of such company. 

\ny person financially interested in the operation 
yf an independently owned and managed telephone company or 
a bona fide employe of such company, who is recommended for 
membership by the President of such Company, may become a 
member of this Association by signing an application blank fur 
nished for that purpose by the Association, when the application 
I have been approved by the affirmative vote of a majority 
f the Board of Directors, and when the applicant shall further 


with the requirements of these by-laws relating to mem 


Section 2. 


Section 3.—Every applicant shall, at the time he 


sends in 
he nisee ’ - } -c} ¢ +1 “39¢ +} 
his application for membership, pay to the Association the sum 
of Ten Dollars, which shall be in lieu of dues for one fiscal year, 
and in case the application shall not receive favorable action by 
f Directors, said sum shall be returned to the appli 


1 1 ’ 1 


membership fee shall be required, but it 


yection 4 No 


shall be a condition for membership that every member shall 
iy in advance annual dues in the sum of Ten Dollars ($10), 
nd the payment of such dues shall entitle the person (provided 
he shall have been tted to membership by the Board of 


admit 
Directors) to all the rights and privileges conferred by these 
v-laws upon members for the fiscal year of the Association for 


‘ 1 such payment shall have been made 

Section 5 lssociate and Honorary Membership —The 
Board of Directors shall provide for such Associate or Honor 
ary membership in the Association as they deem advisable; and 
shall adopt provisions regulating the privileges and duties of 


. 99 
Snall 


( 
such membership; provided, however, that such members 
ite at the meetings of this Association 


ARTICLE VIII FISCAL YEAR 


L he s ear of this \ssociation s] all be gil yn the first day 

the calendar month following the close of the annual con 

é n and shall end on the last day of the calendar month in 
such annnual convention is held. 


RTICLE N IUTIES OF THE PRESIDEN 


Che President shall preside at all meetings of the Ass 
B rd ot Directors \leetings of the Delegates, Executiv: 
nittees and Auxiliary Committee, shall approve and coun 
ersign all orders drawn on the treasurer, and shall be the 
neral executive officer of the Association for the purpose 
irrying on its business, and shall perform such other duties as 
be pres ribed by the Board of Directors He shall, witl 
tne I l f the Board f Directors, at the annual meeting 
the board, appoint the following committees to act at the con 
be held the next dav, viz 
\ Nominating Committee 
\ Committee on Resolutions to who ill resolution 
he ete r 
\ Credentia Committee. 
CLE X \UTIES OF THE VICE-PRESIDEN 
Phe ties of the Vice-President shall be to act in the ab 
ence of the President, and perform such duties as would de 
lve President if personally present 
ARTICLE XI. DUTIES OF THE SECRETAR’ 
Phe ies of the Secretary shall be t keep the records of 


members of any general or special 

eetings of the same to be held; draw all orders on the 
I President and himself; and 
duties as the Board of Directors may re 
bond of some approved surety company for 
such an amount as may be required by the Board of Dire 
approved by said Board and paid for by the 


yy the 


said bond to be 


ARTICLE XII.—DUTIES OF THE TREASURER 
The duties of the Treasurer shall be to receive all monies 
the Association and to safely keep and pay out the same on 
the approval of the President and Secretary; he shall also be 
any contracts or other papers, except the records 


the proceedings of the Association He shall give bond of 
} 


istodian of 


some approved surety company for such an amount as may be 
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said bond to be 


required by the Board of Directors 
yy said Board and paid for by the Association. 


} 
ARTICLE XIII.—ANNUAL AUDIT 

\ disinterested accountant, approved by the 
rectors, shall be employed to make an audit of the financial books 
of the Association annually. The report of such audit shall be 
submittted to the Board of Directors at their last meeting in the 
fiscal year tor which they have been elected. 

ARTICLE XIV.—VACANCIES AND DISQUALIFICATION OF OFFICERS 

Any director or other officer of this Association who per 
sonally or through any company with which he is connected, 
become identified in any way with the American Tele] 
and Telegraph Company or any of its subsidiary or allied « 
panies, shall be considered as having tendered his resignation of 
him in this Associauon, and anyone 


we 
Siidall 


any and all offices held by 


accepting office in this Association does so with the above let 
standing. 

Che Board of Directors of this Association, by a two-thirds 
vote of all the members, may require the resignation of a1 fh 
cer or director [The Board of Directors, 1 ise esigna n 
disqualification or death of any director or other officer, s 
appoint his successor until the next regular or sp¢ et r 
of the Association, when all vacancies sl I ) e A 
ciation 

RTICLE X ORDER OF SINESS 

[he following order of business for Ass tion meeting 
shall pre ] 

1. Meeting t e called t rd President 

Reading of inutes of st meeting | eS t 
Repor f Officers and ( tees 

+ lent s ¢ ttees, rez I 

a) W ritte re] ts of state nd territ i s 

6. The progran 

x. 3a ng of Report f ( tees 

Ss R t election of D s 

a | . n of miscellaneous sines 

10 Presentat t new business 

11 \ ent 

RTICLI I 

The | Directors 1 ts scret t 

ws ~ et expedient, not i istent 
(Articles ration f this Ass t be 

ARTI } [EN 

These ws, adopted by the B 1 é é 
amende | meeting the A iat b 1 affir 
tive vote rity of the reg é é ers preser 

R rastowe ole ‘ 

« fea 9 r the ‘ 9 

the \ss l nd ¢ € s 
riften 

California Mayor W ants Municipal System 

That the municipalities of Berkeley, Oaklar ul 
san | ran - { sh uit ike et ( ( 

Ings F othe rit ¢ elephone (| Mpa n of! t 
revent that concern trom enterin 1 mono] : 
the gist of a report submitted to the Berkeley 

by Mavor J. Stitt Wilson. In the report Wils ree 

that a bay cities telephone district be formed at once 

and the svstem ot the Home concern be bought ind 
improved upon. 

In the report Mayor Wilson states that he is 
notified the ivors of the other cities ncerned that 


Berkeley is to 
operation. 


ind urges that this take piace as soon as 


pected ci 
conference, 
possible 

\s a result of the 
ordinance presented by the Home 
permission to sell out to the competing 
such a the conference of 
report. If thi§ is coincident with 
report the ordinance will be thrown out. 
and councfl in accordance with the report constitute a 
committee to sift the proposed amalgamation and the 
proposed municipal ownership plan to the bottom 


1 
im 
aSkKInf{ 


y 
~ 
++ 

Lil 


company 
company un 
mayors makes its 

Mayor Wilson’s 


The mayor 


time as 
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isnt big enough and brainy enough to constitute the 
big percentage of needful committees? Suppose we 
do adopt a form of government regulation. Congress 
will create the law; the attorney general will inspect 
the applications for franchise, approving or remodeling 
or rejecting and the government body will probably be 
appointed and interstate wide in personnel. After a 
while there won't be much left for anybody but a job 
on the government's pay roll. I am expectantly inter- 
ested in the cost of a prospective federal license to do 
an interstate business. Believe me, if I had something 
to do with their price, I'd make a church bazaar sched- 
ule look sick. 
*K * *x 
The Automatic Electric Company balance sheet 
for 1911 lends emphasis to my contention that this is a 
mighty big world. The president of that concern refers 
to the forming of a manufacturing plant in England, 
approximately as large as the American company. As 
a result of this arrangement the Automatic Electric 
Company receives nearly a half million dollars in 
money and a sum exceeding that in shares of the Eng- 
lish concern. A summary of the Automatic balance 
sheet shows a net earning of nearly 12 per cent on its 
outstanding capital of $4,570,000. 
es 
January 19 was the day you overlooked. That 
was the one time in a lifetime for you to have bid in 
$10,000,000 worth of stock, deposit $5,000 and sit in 
the gallery of high-financiers. But you didn’t do it. 
Neither did your neighbor. Everybody passed it up. 
The auctioneer had a bad day for the sale and no one 
would hitch up and brave the weather when it became 
noised about that there would be no free lunch. Peo 
ple who attend public sales look upon such details 
as essential. So when the auctioneer looked at his 
watch and began to beat his old weather-beaten table 
with a mallet no one heard him. The sale of $10,000,- 
000 worth of National Telephone Corporation stock 
wasn’t a success. But you can’t end an affair like that, 
even if the auctioneer failed to interest the public. 
National Telephone is being reorganized. This time 
it will be scales up into state parts. West Virginia 
will have a company; Ohio will have a company, and 
Pennsylvania will have a company. The creditor’s 
committee have charge of things. This common stock 
which nobody wanted will be eliminated entirely- 
meaning it never had a value, so it isn’t fair to blame 
the auctioneer! To re-organize under the new plans, 
seventy-five per cent of the stockholders must agree, 
That’s something of a job all by itself, so I'll just lay 
low and enjoy the round-up. If they get it across, I'll 
tell you how they did it. 
: -— a 
The Bell Telephone Company ~f Missouri has 
passed into the complete control of t . & T. Co. 
Bell officials of eleven states are 
directorate. 
> 
In the annual statement of the Paci. 
& Telegraph Company for the year 1911 the reveu. 
of the company are shown as $16,070,112 and the ex- 
penses, including $3,217,000 for depreciation, as $12,- 
607,838, leaving a total net revenue of $3,462,274. In- 
terest and dividends on the preferred stock made a 
deduction of $3,276,647, leaving $185,627 earned on the 
$18,000,000 of common stock, or about 1 per cent. The 


balance sheet showed replacement reserves of $5,082, 
650 and an accumulated surplus of $1,478,980. Hali 
the preferred and common stocks of the company a1 
owned by the American Telephone & Telegraph (| 
pany. 

My goose-bone tells me that Cuyahoga preferred 
at 40 is the best telephone offering on the market 
get my bearings from my son who has been all 
the system, between his studies at Case college. Hi 
tells me there is lots of provision for further growt! 
the system without the usual attending outlay and 
the politics of the situation means that Morgan must 
have it all. It is known that the Morgan interests 
have about 90 per cent of the stock and are not dis 
posing of any. At $40 the return equals 8 per cent and 


it is hard to find a surer thing. Before Cleveland is 


ready for merger of plants this Cuyahoga ought to g 
above its par of $50 a share. And this isn't paid ad 
vertising, either. I’m a boomer, not a buster! 

~ * * 

In the financial papers, nearly everybody is quoted 
who think they are who, and they all say this is 
vear for business. Everything and everybody is 
blamed. Well, maybe so, but the country is begi 
ning to itch with a bumper crop for 1912 and the folks 
have to eat and wear clothes and talk, so I’m thinking 
it is the “lean year” echo holding over. The balance: 
sheet of the United States will show better in 1912 
than it did in 1911, or you will have an annual pass 
my cookie jar and no questions asked. 

* * * 

| was completely taken off my feet Saturday night, 
January 27th, when Obediah told me that he and Ben 
Phelps and Tom Denning were going to start f 
Florida the following Monday. My hands were up in 
the air in an instant and | asked, “What about the 


Chicago convention?” “I have fixed that,” was his 
reply—Jim'll go.” “Jim” is James C. Thrasher, mai 
ager of our system. And Jim went. 


«Uf course, Jim's report wasn’t what | wanted. | 
would go in for the exhibits and the technical 


> 


ference and conduct himself as an ideal and pert: 
welcome visitor. But he wouldn’t know Hubbell and 
Fisher and Savage and Gary and Woods and M 


1 ‘ 


ton and Hunter and Godard and Valentine and Plaiste: 
and Beam and Bean and Kellogg and Kelsey and 
Critchfield like Obediah knows ‘em. Jim would mosey 
around the corridors and look at the newest wrinkles 
to promote efficiency of operating system and he'd 
take cigars out of the customers’ box and if he was 
lucky, he’d get a ticket to the banquet. Jim is lucky, 
for he got a ticket and he said that the banquet must 
have been laboring under a handicap, but, he couldn’ 
tell why. He thought the speakers’ table was some 
thing to be shunned and from the looks of the photo 
hat was made of it, I agree with him. 
“id that at 9:30 his stomach felt like it had 
4nckshot, not that the meal wasn’t 
*s too thin to mix «with the 


Tir. some eater 
anu . isYars worth! 
Here at nox. sts 
$3.50 and by payimg of 
twenty-five cents, so You cai: savs 
that the quail looked and tasted inxc pier 


mache and that it roosted on a piece of ‘ ating 
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Ina small SCa brow! ora it Was | 1¢ I | ; esbit l1 ( I Mh Ste i 
but it sounds like an old story to me ul { ( ( ( ( 
through a “feed” like that if you paid me three d ! ne! I ( t 

But the ne table with its t seats 


the band wagon and 1 ( vhile the 1 c . SF ~ thie ther « l \t I ( ( 
\ man by the name of Johnson said some mighty fine VS 1 signs of fear in any of the parties. Obedial 
things, in Jim’s opinion: Hunter told his old line > at the right, Tom is in the center and | t 
Hoosier jokes: Visscher, who boasts « eine th , as print the 1 ture 
liest living human, rolled his eves and gave me _ = 
poems, right off the bat, and Wilbur Nesb t his I gues is s well that ( 
lines with pr se ap o1es hy ‘ | c eT Florid 
es . 
Analysis of Costs for Rate Making 
By Frank F. Fowle 
HE best thought which has been given to publi readiness-to-serve rate system, the nsumers maxi 
utility rates is quite generally in accord on tl im possible demand, or connected load, is the one 
theory that service costs, whether for gas, wate! nsidered: under the maximum demand system, the 
or electric energy, are separable into three parts, « : ers greatest actual dema S use Phe it- 
if which is definite and determinable; these parts are put charge is naturally a uniform one per unit 
( nsum ( j s pt I 
| Capacit Charge S time <<. 2 s nior ed 
J Cutput Charge Ss s¢ tine pl ition < ese We es ‘lished 
lhe consumer charg¢ vers all t s¢ Sts W I pic to tele e service rKé¢ t sucn an 
ire solely individual to ea cons ¢ such as the pp t € give icn st t he pi lem 
terest depreciat I taxes and isura ¢ ] . I ¢ t ( n¢ $101 t the ipp! n 
er s meter and service nnection, the st et ( S t é 1 manne I est shes n 
ing, billing and lecting Che capacity a ( d flexible rate systet 
charges grow t the pri ple that ¢ - gs company this tici ¢ ( 
~} . sel ler . } ecel arly e+ ‘ 4 f 
cNarges in public service are divisible as : ; Ws separation Of a typica il eX inge svs 
two parts, one of which has no relation t utput or tem or plant into suitable groups and classes for the 
sales and 1s invariable or fixed trom 1 nth t I nt - pur] : I Tat Ma ng and the { Ss Vs ss 
the other is a variable part which rises or talls tn I t101 perating harges under the proposed rate 
the output Chis has been termed the principle of fixed svsten The respective rate classes show! n the 





and variable expenses, and has been applied exter lrawings have the same meanings as those given in 


sively in making rates for elect energe\ Phe ( ass at ctc e figure _ 
1 | ] saa ] @ 1 ¢ * e aa .. - 
ing diagram gives a clear idea the m il relat espond theret 
between these three isses ot sts e first natural step in working out the proposed 
t¢ ~ le - the S¢ T tT) ] int + 1; 
: 
9 ‘ rhe f ‘ “— 
: 
Secs 1 S¢ n Di¢ SupDSsS = 
( et 1s e i the ( t nee 
f IT ( 4 { 4 
| I Ss ¢ Ss exc Ss ( s¢ i 1! 
*t comprises the ewitchhoard enle corde re 
erat ~ 
‘ cs kevb irds. t k ¢ ulipment rd ¢ mm | 
; 
é 
Che cz a \ iTo< s ace | argel' I interest : ng 
, is: : ? : = . 1 | \rct 7 ere ¢ er dai hry. 
aepreciatiol nsural ( imid 7 1ntenal ( : 
1 
1- ] : ‘ niant ¢ —— = = ( I 
pliant. Che ( i Diallt equiret 1 Sel < LV ¢ a 
= ' ) ( T _ é _ T ¢ te 
community or zone of consumption 1s fixed : 
: i 7 . tT | 1 a | + + 
¢ fae ] ] aa¢ . : 4 +1 « \ NSD J 
goreatest ade and made pon t at ne ] nN that 
‘ ec . nt separation is as ove 


the maximum joint or collective demand for service 
Che capacity charge is usually assessed on the cor 


sumers in proportion to their demands: under the — iim 


- 
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tf that assignable to central offices falls in class I1; the latter (8) These items should be distributed according to t 
should be separated from classes I and II in proportion to actual expense on equipment and lines in ciasses | and I] 
the value of central office equipment (telephone equipment) known; if unknown, the distribution can follow labor and ma 
in each class. terials. 

(2) The value of switchboard framework is separable (9) Items under (9) can follow and terials 
nto classes I and II in proportion to the value of telephone (10) The auditing expense should be analyzed to fin 
swbd.) equipment in each class. the cost of auditing subscriber’s accounts, and iS al int 

(3) The values of main and intermediate frames are dis should go to class 1. The cost 1uditing erators pay 
tributable to classes I and II in proportion to the number of rolls and associated expenses should go t ss II] Che re 
ines of each class entering and leaving the office mainder belongs to class I] \ similar operation applies t 

(4) a he values ot coll and relay racks follows, according the treasurer's de partment, in reterence t subscer be rs Ss 
» whether the coils and relays are for common or individual and operators’ pay rolls 
sme (11) A part of engineering expense frequently applies 

5) The value of office cables follows according to the to new struction and is not then an operating charge 
ise of the circuits therein and the number in each class (12) This item is distributable according to the use de 

(6) The local trunks and the toll trunks should be sepa the equipment, as previously outlined 

ed, because the charges on toll trunks should be compen (13) This item follows the treatment r and mate 
ted out of toll receipts ials f maintenance under note (5 
<0 v4 °4 ws - — 2 (7 } & rentals follo +} came treatment < nay t 
Che drawing just referred to, and explained, shows 14) These rentals follow th: trea 
1 1° 2 . . . é nn t¢ (6 
how to distribute all those operating charges which eles R oe Vy 
. ‘ ; \ es can only be distri ’ vhen their nature 
are proportional to plant value, including taxes, in- nown t enou is already ; it 
surance, depreciation and interest. I might add that nes should be lower Loyalties 
. ° e ° _ > | aoe a ¥ 1 t 1 . 
in One instance analysis of six central offices compris str ents r exa le, belong while 
2° a local exch: ¥ ¢ 3 -¢o ’ . I entra fhee equipmer o ‘ < 
ing a local exchange revealed 36 per cent of the cen ' 
tral ofhce equipment in class I and 64 per cent in class | th amin told thin a 
: 1 . 4 . re ° a ; :; ‘ i 
Il, including everything. This was based on carefully 5 in 
—. oo —— ' = T : - 
PLANT GRove DESCRIPTION r - TEMARA 
| se | d ce motes 
| — ——— a aoe | Se 
flLand, b ldings and i g equipment TT Dis? ist 
can } ; 
Mri? P | | voo T | 
| : ? a A wre ng A | é | | 
CENTRAL OFFICES He yboara and ord | 
Trunk equipment 
| Intermediate drstribut "lg frame ist d ? z 
| oe 
| |} Matp 
| | Ze Jdephone eguipme nt \ ao —F — a | } 4 > 
|\P BEx batte ry ta 00/7 
Office cables Ors? O:st $ 
| Testing and Supervisory ae sAs | 400 T 
Pouwre a pla me T T JOO 
ae sci ata ea ——— — 4 i 2 7 eee } 
l [Subscribers lines 400% 
Pmvate lines | /OOxX } 
, 2 A. . Pa = ———— 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM {Leased , a (00% 
|\7runk (007 6 
Toll Lr € 
= . a [Telephone s, extension sets, 2 bores reters, exc | 1007 | 
SUBSCRIBERS EQUIPMENT « Pay stations > 
Private branch exchanges = 00% T 1 
ee seneeseeemeitainaanestaeen = " — a 1 tet 1 J 
~ t , ; l ~ 
estimated costs for central offices designed to give i S eit $ : 
, . : ‘lusivel SK en it needs dis ‘ { R 
measured service exclusively. “ | 
~ . iass S p t s \ ( ‘ 
Che drawing which shows the classification ot op- 
erating charges contains numerous references under 18) Depre 1 shor ; 
‘Remarks,’ which are explained below en n of | ; 
1) The distribution of charges for building service - “ : . 5 
. 1 “41 \ ( I é es r 
lows the separation of land, buildings and building equipment 
: : ay en 
previously given. . ' 
rr - 1 1. 14 } interes | S S e 
(2) The cost of operating utility equipment should be ez “inet we 
‘ +} o¢ re 7 . . v 4S : ‘ 
distributed according to use and the nature the sam«¢ ‘aaah sii , ; * oe 

Sete -eage lhe foregoing analysis will establish the tot 
igid rules can be laid down os rg l 

}) The distribution of superintendence ind clerica costs 1n each Class. Che next peration 1s 1 separat 

expense in the maintenance department should follow in pr exchange service, toll trunking service, private lin 
' rry ¢ he W f hor < at ials 7 “lasses ] | eee. Fo 2 1 1 ; 
portion to the sum of labor and materials in classé J and II; service and leased lines. This operation would be cat 
lass II] maintenance can here be regarded as in class II. ried alon in fact. with th . 

a - ; : . ; ried along n tact, hn tl previous analysis 1 

(4) That part of maintenance of central office equipmet a ae 5» 4 wt ae S analysi b't 

which covers equipment in class I should be charged to the vate line service and leased lines wil laturally bea 
same class That part which covers jacks, plugs, cords, plu flat rates or charges, because practically ever item « 
Bathe etait ‘ lamns (signals a atshetantiall - at ee ee 

shelves, keys, keyboards and lamps (signals) 1 ubstantia expense 1s independent ot the use made of such lines 


proportional to use or traffic and goes in class III. The 
mainder of maintenance belongs in class II. 

(5) These items should be lumped and distributed as a 
whole to classes I and II in proportion to wire mileage 1n 


ines of each class, except where the separation normally 
exists in the accounts or cost records 
6) This item follows item (1) on the previous drawing. 
(7) This item follows the character of use of such equip 


Toll trunking should be compensated out 


toll or 


service 
earnings commissions. 


It remains only to find an equitable basis 


which to apportion the costs of class II, or capacity 
charges, in local exchange service. The maximum de 


mand for service fixes the class II plant capacity, and 
I 


a demand basis is a fairly equitable one on which to 
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Squier Multiplex Tested Further 
Major George O. 
telephony, or 


Squier, inventor of multiplex 
“wired-wireless,” as he designates it, 
lias made some very interesting experiments ol late 
with a view to demonstrating some very important 
facts regarding his invention. 

Tests have been made over a standard telephone 
cable line of about S800 ohms, consisting of twisted 
pairs in conduit, where it has been possible to transmit 
LWo entirely separate messages Over the Same pair of 
Wires without the slightest perceptible interference. 
In tact, one of the results of Major Squier’s invention 
is practically the elimination of interierence, which is 
an inherent defect in pure radiotelegraphy. 

On January 21 experiments were conducted over a 
mixed circuit measuring 660 ohms. ‘The circuit con 
tained a small portion of a submarine cable, also a sub- 
terranean line, but for the most part being pole line, 
No. 9 copper wire, and extended from the Signal Corps 
laboratory at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
to the Baltimore office of the Postal Telegraph Com 
pany. 

lhe purpose of this experiment was to ascertain 
the order of magnitude of energy required in transmit 
ting along wire circuit by electric waves. There were 
employ ed in this experiment a complete metallic cir 
‘uit with conductors a foot apart on the poles, and a 
silent earth circuit, using one wire with ground return. 
\s shown by the special high-frequency generator in 
the laboratory at the Bureau of Standards, the fre 
quencies used were from 3,800 to 5,000 per second. 

The length of the line with which experiment was 

iade was about 48 miles, making 96 miles when metal 


lic circuit was used. \t both the transmitting and 
receiving ends, the line wires were attuned to reso 


nance for the particular frequency employed and the 
receiving circuit a closed oscillating circuit 
ately tuned to the frequency being transmitted on the 
The telephones used were head re 
vers, 2,500 ohms, and the detector was 
nown vacuum type, the Audion. 
It was desired especially to 
required to transmit messages over such a circuit 
ctorily and it found that satisfactory re 
sults could be secured with the line current at Wash 
ngton, which was less than two-tenths of an am 


actual energy being sent ld 


Was 


wireiess 


ine 


cel 


Was very 


over the line could not 
used small to 


as the voltage 


be ascertained was too 


e measured by any commercial instrument at hand 
he amount of energy, however, used in the experi- 
ent was greater than would be necessary for prac 


tical 


purposes. 

\ later test was made February 11 on a line ex 
tending from the Signal Corps laboratory, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, to the Postal Companv’s gen 
eral office, 253 Broadway, New York City. The cir 
uit used in this case was a mixed commercial line 
of No. 9 B. & S. copper wire on poles, sub 
terranean cable line in Baltimore and subterranean and 
cable lines in Philadelphia and into New 
The circuit was the same as used in regu 

raph service. 


bin 


1 
SubMarine 
,ork Cltyv. 


ercial teleg 


ir com 


Che purpose of this latest experiment was to de 
the range of frequencies to be used in trans- 
messages longer distances by this method and 
so the order of magnitude of the energy necessary 


such purposes. 


termine 


mitting 


Measurements taken at the trans 
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mitting end showed a range of from 34,000 cycles 
down to 22,000 cycles. No experiments were made be- 
low 22,000 cycles as the special generator used had a 
range trom 20,000 to 100,000. 

The importance of tuning such a line to resonance 
was clearly demonstrated, also the comparative ease 
with which it is done. Whether a metallic or 
grounded circuit, it requires but a minutes 

lhe 


order Ol 


lew 


data showing the 
magnitude of the quantities used in the above 


experiments: 


following are given as 





Resistance of metallic circuit 1) 
req ency : 2 UOU \ 
transmitting line v g t res 65 S 
Transmitting line rrent at resonan¢ 50 ‘ 
tran I 1Mipe nce res 
Viaxlmum pow { S 
\nother purpose of this experiment was to detet 
mine the best method of connecting the generator cir 
cuit and the line circuit. Inductive coupling to the 
local generator circuit was found to be more etticient 
and convenient and it also enables a number ot lines 
to be operated easily from one generat 
(he ordinary wireless-telegraph receiving equi 
ment was used at the receiving end, using the 1dj 
detector, with high-resistance telephone receivers, the 
elements being tuned to the particular fre r being 
transmitted. It was found preferable to tune thi ne 
at both the transmitting and receiving ends sting 
the coupling to the optimum value in both cas 
When the generator terminals er ( 
ected to the line without the t xe el S 
prime imp¢ ince of operating these « uits S 
LANCE Vas strik1 oly il] strated I the cs 
eadable « en Was oODtaine \ ( I 
hand, with proper tuning, this curren 1 
lied hundreds of times. With a trans 
260 m i eres it 22.000 cy les S1¢ Lis ( i 
d ble ( ¢ 1¢ ird | Ne \ c s 
wer 11 transmitting Ve \ ( 
11T1¢ iT) ( eCMmplove 
~ it is belheve by experts I ‘ \ ( € 
that the we <¢ frequencies W t 
10.000 P — nd as nim OO OOO. 
VIC 1s ¢ siderably highe th thie es ( 
now em ve n long-dista eless mes S 
larg I bet measuren s ( ( S 
ting end « the ine ring IS ¢ ¢ ent ( 
aTa ely ‘ € inv ( encies ( 
sults obtained former experiments 
lhe longe VaAVve lengt Ss ( rres y é 
W ¢ re 1encies, are sed thie o distan 
cuits and the shorter wave-lengths we ( 
re reserved for the shorte ircuits 
[It was clearly shown tha 1 great increas¢ n ef 
c1ency s ser ired by directing electri Waves i] neg 
res 1e destination 
Postal Telegraph Arranges With Independents 
The Illinois Tunnel Company, Chicago, recent! 
issued to the subscribers of its automat elephor 
system an invitation to use the telephone in trans 
mitting telegraph messages over the lines of the Post 
Telegraph-Cable Company his makes every aut 


1 


matic telephone in Chicago a Postal tele 
Che automatic telephone numbers called to Vet 
Postal are 589-201, 589-202, 589-203 and 589-24 


graph stati 
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accurate possible forecast of the number, class and 
locations of the future subscribers. 


Che business man 
generally undertakes this 
whomsoever it is handled, 

information are consulted, 
including census reports, city records, real estate op-- 


ivement of the company 

the work, but by 
all available sources of 
erators, transportation companies who may by the ex 
tension of their service promote the building up of 
certain sections, etc. Each city block 1s considered, 
a count is made of the number of buildings of each 
class which it contains, and of the number and size 
of the unimproved building lots. For blocks which 
have not been subdivided into lots and regions that 
have not been laid off into blocks, after careful study, 
forecast is made of the future probable number and 
size of the building lots, and the number and charac 
the improvements which they will contain, and 
from this is deduced the expected number of direct 


ine, party line, and private branch exchange telephone 


euluceiers 
fHE FUNDAMENTAL PLAN. 

Upon the chief engineer usually devolves the in 
yvortant and laborious work of making the fundamen 
tal plan From the estimated numbers of the se) 

classes of subscribers, he readily obtains the to 

numbe1 lines, and with this known, and a de 
ision reached as to how many of the lines may con 
ist of 22-gauge cable conductors, and how many, on 
( of thei lengt require 19-gaue nductors, 
the number of 600-pair and 400-pair 22-gauge, and oi 
300-pair 19 cauge cables, and therefore the number of 


lated. making due allowance for the fact 
at all times, 


here is necessarily. a certain percent 


ve of idle conductors in each cable. 

Ot urse, it is not to be inferred that an abso 
te] iccurate determination can bv anv process of 
dv be made of the number of telephone subscrib 
< twenty vears, or even five vears ahead, but a fairls 

eood prophecy can usually be made, and by contin 
Ilv revising the study, so as always to be anticipat 
c} ] ng Va\ ahead, ery large Savings will result 
. ared with the alternative method used in 

é es glancing over the map and deciding 
cuess we will locate our central office at the point 
1 we will lav eight ducts on X street, and s1 
Y street a 1 Z street d t turns out 

. ( Ve 1 G12 p the streets again and lav 

( ( 

Phe ns ie subscribers are obviously not 

e least subject t he telephone companv’s con 

erever tii would-be patron establishes 

iself. there must the company’s service be made te 
be he eCasv Or difficult of access. The loca 

n of the central office, on the other hand, is a mat 
subject to the company’s discretion, and, as here- 


re mentioned, its determination is one of the im 


rtant points in the preparation of the fundamental 
The study is an extremely complex one. in 


th the present number and locations of the 


sscribers served, and the probable number and lo- 
ions at the quite distant future time selected for the 
the present and future average number of calls 
inate at each telephone; the propor 

ect line. party line, public telephone and 

te branch exchange telephones: the amount of 
| long 


qe 
lag 


distance service; the grade of transmis- 
hich is to obtain in the svstem; the price of 


1 


estate, and the locations of available building lots: 


> 
5 


proximity to the street or streets best suited for the 
construction of the main distributing leads; the rates 
of compensation which the company will receive fo: 
the service which it renders; in short, a host of fac 
tors too numerous to mention, all interrelated and in 
terdependent. 

\ssuming the locations of our central offices to 
been properly determined, we will pass on to a 
very brief general consideration of the system of sub 
ways or underground conduits. But, of course, it will 
be understood that these two subjects cannot be 
treated independently of each other. The fundamen 

tal plan determines for a period of about twenty years 
ahead not only the probable number of central offices 
in the community in question and their locations, but 
also the boundaries of the area which each office wil 

serve, the number of subscribers and trunk lines tet 

minating 


have 


n each, the lines of conduits extending fri 
them 1n all directions to serve the numerous subscrib 
ers and to connect with the neighboring central 
tices, and the number of ducts required at each port 
ft each conduit line, including the reservations, if an 
vhich must be made for toll and long-distance cables 
In placing underground conduits, a large propo 
tion of the expense is due to opening and restoring 
the street, and therefore it is obviously specially de 
sirable to take thought for the morrow: and by con 


ile cost of laving additional ducts now, and 


carrving interest, tax, maintenance and depreciation 


charges on them while thev are idle, with the cost 
eopening the street later on to place additional ducts 
t has been likelthood 


decided, considering the 
changes in the art and the general uncertainties 

the future, that about twenty vears is probably the 
al period for which to anticipate futur: 


rom several important standpoints, the idea 


distribution system for a city would con 
] 


tain exclusively underground cables and wires Phe 
ideal condition mav obtain in the business section 


or wherever are found individual buildings contain 


ing’ considerable numbers of telephones, as in such 

practicable to carry branches of 
the underground conduit and cable svstem directl\ 
into such buildings The next nearest 
this condition 


city block 


~ 5 | 
cases it is usually 


pproach t 
is where the number of telephones pet 
is sufficient to justifv the 
branch conduit and cable into 
for the purpose of 


ap 
carrving of 
the interior of the block 
serving that block exclusivel\, 
When this verv desirable method cannot be emploved 
hecause the telephone density, or the number of tel 
phones per block, is not sufficient to justifv the large 
expenditure which it requires, recourse must be had to 
allev pole lines extending from block to block. or. if 
the svstem of allevs in the blocks in question will not 
permit of this, to street pole lines; these pole lines 
carrving aerial cables or only wires on cross-arms, as 
the circumstances may determine. Distribution from 
street poles is also sometimes necessary where the 
telephone development is sufficient to justify the 
method of distribution from within the interior of the 
block, but where public alleys are not available, and 
the property owners have not vet come around to the 
point of granting to the company the necessary right- 
of-way privileges. } 


UNDERGROUND CONDUITS. 
Having decided upon what streets to build ou 
conduit lines and how many ducts to lay, and having 














obtained the necessary municipal permits, and put 


? ! 
chased the material, the trench is opened, and 11 
terra-cotta duct is to be used, a four-inch layet 
base” of concrete is usually first placed; single terra 
otta duct with a 3.25-inch circular bore in sectio1 
eighteen inches long may be laid upon this bas 
ur-Way 1 tiple | a] th rty ~ In 
lengths m Y use | cases lere tie ete 
base may « mitted I oOmetimes ¢ nol I 
se creosoted ducts \ 15-1 eosote | 
s laid on 1 f the ducts as protection fro1 nit 
vhen s se en ivating : ( I I 1 I 
them Phe tre s usually of such depth as 1 
the top of the tecting plat t least eightes ( 
elow thi treet ri ( 
Manhole P , - epending ; 
n the number and size of thi les whicl st p 
thr ugh ther . \ not + p , 47 4 
f brick I eitie re < rete ( 
d bry T I some ] ties Tie T 
crete sia 1 ( lit] rete T r \< 
~ SS1IDI¢ I I es re dfa ( er! 1i¢ 
( tions ft ( t Sé r . | | ~ 
y at street intersections or at street and all te 
sect 18 ut mt t¢ nl es 7 i he ( ‘ 
der that the . ng s ] od eed 300 + cos 
feet. or for the noc f 4 ¢ eee 
for cal distribut 
\V ] ( een f il vhere the ele ~ ( 
a ar betwet they re re ed Vv p le ] ‘ 
nk pel \ es AS the 1 ( 1 telep n 
re ses, the C1 res Tile l 1 1) le Ime ré ré 
laced DY it | les - T it the ne thé 1) r 
mav readily 50, 100 severa ndred 
Se 
As the Cast the 1 ( subscr ers 
! the time es \ ( tne es in ( 
cables ¢ ( respective nderg n luit 
id ( ibles | ere \ s 1 e expected ¢ 1 
srowth in the numb. yee te which mnet 
ded betwee the ce tral ti ( tire S rt 
I the Treas serve 1 it cent! tT < Ve T 
time s] al ( ( e1 ( el! mice tiie 1 is 
te epl ne ¢ esk. and every es ence | S ‘ 
ce in eacn I ] the numpe¢ ecessar\y ( ts 
still continue t ncrease, since the growth in offic: 
ind residences in the tv is nd to continu 
Standard telep! ne ibles are made A 
tain varying numbers ot pairs of wires trom | 
600. In Washington the sizes in most frequent us 
are those containing 10, 15, 25, 50, 100, 200, 300, 40 
ind 600 pairs, respectively, but sometimes sn er al 
intermediate sizes are used \s one would suppos 
the price per foot charged by the manufacture 1 
reases as the number of pairs in the cable increases 
but in a lessening ratio, so that for one pai 
ductors the price per foot grows steadily less‘as tl 
size of the cable increases. When the cable has bee 
installed for distribution purposes in a conduit, o1 
pole line, or in a building, as the cost of installing 
splicing, etc., does not increase in the same prop 
tion as the size, the decrease in the unit cost per pait 
for the larger sizes of cables becomes more and mort 
pronounced. Especially does this apply in the cas 
of underground cables when the proportionate part « 
the cost of duct and manholes is added to the w 





cost of the cable pair 
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gain is due largely to the increased construction ot 
steam railways and rural telephone lines. 

The total value at points of purchase was $1,043 
874, an increase of $546,842 over the value in 1909 
The average cost of poles in 1909 was $1.39, and 
$1.33 in 1910, the decrease being due to the increased 
number of short poles used by telephone and tele 
graph companies. 

The prices vary according to lengths: 
to 25 feet, $1.02: 26 to 30, $1.90; 31 to 
to 40, $3.99; 41 and over, $5.77. Ninety per cent of 
the poles purchased by the steam railways and the 
telephone and telegraph companies run from 20 to 25 
feet in length, costing on an average of $1.20 each; 
the diameter and length of poles required by electric 
railways and the power and lighting companies neces- 
sitate a different classification, the cost of 
these poles in 1910 being $3.98 each. 

he only 


Cedar, 20 


35, $3.15; 3 


average 


y Canadian wood growing to a convenient 
pole size is cedar, and this species furnished 99 pet 
cent of the total number of poles used in 1910. It is 
deservedly popular for the reason that it gives better 
service for the money expended than any other native 
wood in use. This species grows entirely in the south 
eastern portion of Canada, and the present consump 
v exceeds the growth; in fact, the present 
methods of exploiting the forests, if continued, will 
practically exterminate the cedar in a few 

it requires from 170 to 200 years to produ 
age cedar pole, which, if not 


tion great! 
vears, for 
ce the aver 
chemically treated, will 
and become useless in 14 years. Up to the pres 
ent time, poles used in Canada receive no protection 
against decay in that portion coming into contact with 
the soil, and 


qecay 


as a consequence poles are useless in a 


rew vears 


Fowle on Rate Regulation 


\t a recent meeting of the Electric Club, Chicago, 
| rank I, Fowle Pave an address on “Telephone Rate 
Regulation,” in which he discussed the influences af 
i in general, making a differ- 


between those cases in which, owing to competi 


cost of service 


ence 
tive conditions, the price is usually determined by the 
the service: and those cases where, due to a 
ly, the cost of usually 


regarded as the proper basis upon which to establish 


aiue Ol 


ted monop« service is 


rates. He then proceeded to demonstrate the fact, 
ifter a careful analy sis of the cost of telephone serv 


ice, that a just system of rates should be based upon a 
proper conception of the component parts which make 
ip the cost of supplying service. 

Costs may be regarded as fixed and variable. In 
he first class may be listed expenses due to individual 
installations and the common expenses of the general 
equipment while the latter depends upon the amount 

the subscriber demands. Outgoing mes- 
sages and not incoming calls must be the unit of serv 
ice for a service charge. The claim, often 
that as the system increases the pet 
increases, was overthrown and it was 
shown that in spite of the fact that certain elements, 
switchboard construction, is increased com 
pactness of service diminishes the unity The 
speaker advocated a minimum charge in addition to 
which there should be a charge based upon the number 
of outgoing calls, these to be determined by meter at 
the subscriber’s end of the line. 


+ 
l 


of service 


made so 
cost 


yscriber also 


Such as 


cost. 
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The subject is one which has not been accorded 
the attention which has been given rates for central 
station electric service and present methods are cap 
able of great improvement. was made to 
the attempts which had been made to regulate tele 
phone rates in New York, Chicago and Los Angeles 
particularly emphasis being laid upon the situation in 


> 
Reference 


Chicago. Regulation by State Commission was recom 
mended as being much preferable to regulation by loca 
authorities. 

Max’ W. Zabel to the 


allowance having been made tor experi 
7 
lo 


Reference 
fact that no 
mental put 


was made by 


poses and the development of new methods 


of conducting business, a commission has no power t 





compel a company to undertake such investigations 
and that such development is only encouraged by con 
petition. 
The club passed a motion extending to Mr. Fow 
its best wishes upon his departure from Cl 
take ) S ley eat ] ( es I 1 
| d Ni \ k City 
Ohio Commission News 
\ petit has been presented to tl s 
ce ( Hiss ( h ~K 1k ( Miss - 
qdate the \Ué¢ ra | 1 Lelepl ( IN¢ 
ton wl e We : Ee ep e ( p ‘ 
cS. \ ] $+ subs cTS - 
chase ) I atte il S1c¢ Ss K) 
the exc oe will be disc l Lue ihe has s 
“AS 1/¢ 1 me t S-11¢ G2? 4 ; ] ( I “= 
pav old debts ilso é r the purchase CE 
lhe ( 1 ti Ww OS MuIrD l'¢ r ( 
has pe it ed e Public Service ( WImMNI1Ss 
e vrantec | Mar 7 \\ } Tile 1 I 
answer to the Hamilt HLlom«e elep e | 
1 j 
request that it be granted long distance s« 
Cincinnati over the former's es e re - . 
een granted and the hearing has been s« I 
lS: | ie H nN Board « | 1d 1 Ha 
zens nave sked that the independent 1es 
mitted to connect with the Bell system at | 
nd this petition will also be considered by th n 
ission. This petition is based upon Section 66 the 
law which provides that the commission ma\ rde1 
physica mnection between the lines of two com 
panies in der to secure mmunication wit in 
. sé 1, ] ] . ] ] ¢ - sen 
point “which cannot be reached or communica d wit 
by the lines of either company It is stated if the 


the matter 
final inter 


iles against the Bell c 


ouprem«¢ Court tor a 


commission ri 
will be taken to the 
pretation of the law 


mpany 


Talk by Wireless Through the Earth 


bitz, an official of the German Post Offic: 


Herr Kuc 


Department, has successfully carried on telephonic 
communication between Berlin and Canada, by means 
of Hertzian waves through the earth, no aerial | 


employed, according to a recent announcement. The 
impulses are transmitted by means of a special genera 
tor giving 100,000 cy cles per second. The 
nected to the transmitting instrument are carried to 
a definite distance 


the electri 


wires con 


two plates imbedded in the earth at 
apart equal to one-half 
waves employed. 


wave-leneth of 
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The Telephone Scrap Book 
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For Better Insulators 
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and the pin, and it is claimed that one-half of this 
distance will always remain clean and dry. 

[Insulation experts have declared that sixteen per 
cent increased distance between line and pin means 
100 per cent greater efficiency. The new form of in- 
sulator has 25 per cent more insulating distance than 
the form upon which the tests were made. 


Wasps Do Damage to Poles 


HE accompanying illustration shows a fragment 

of a larch pole recently recovered in the southwesi 

area of London, according to P. G. Hay in the Nationa 
lelephone Journal. 

The damage it is believed is due to the operations 

of a fossorial or boring wasp—genus Crabro (sub 





genus coclo crabro) which nests in decayed wood. 

The outer portion of the pole had commenced to 
decay and was, in parts, honeycombed by the galleries 
of this insect. These galleries, approximately circular 
in section, were filled with the mangled remains of 
numerous flies of that copper-green tint which is seen 
on the flies that hover under the shade of forest trees 
and the powdery timber dust caused by the action o 
the powerful mandibles of the boring insect. This 
powder is apparently, somewhat similar to the ex 
creted dust with which the chestnut telephone pole 
borer, so prevalent in parts of America, fills the gal 
leries it excavates in unimpregnated chestnut poles. 

Whereas, however, the telephone borer would ap 
pear to confine its operations to the wind and watei 
line—in some cases causing the poles to break off 
traces of this wasp’s activity were found some eight 
feet above the ground, but its effects are, of course, 
not nearly so serious. 

The usual habit of this wasp, it would seem, is 
to lay its egg or eggs at the end of the boring it has 
excavated, and then to fill the galleries with large 
vreen flies (Chrysomzsia polita) upon which the larve 
feed, when the eggs are hatched, until such time as 
they reach the chrysalis or resting stage. 

When the pole was split open one or two flies (a 
little smaller than the bluebottle) escaped, and it was 
noticed that the skin on the back above the wing joints 
was of a particularly bright green hue. 

The pupze shown in the illustration were situated 
just under the outer layer or skin of the pole, but in 
each case the “bird” had flown. 

The illustration shows the borings and the pupe 
with the little hollow chambers in which they rest. 

The presence of traces of this insect in larch poles 
is, of course, not entirely new, but it is probably un- 
usual to find so characteristic a sample of its work and 
habits. 





Three-fourths of the telephones of all Asia are in 
Japan. 
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Protecting Wiring on Side Walls 


EVERAL methods of protecting open wiring, 
either cleat or knob, on side walls are employed 
Figure 1 (trom Electrical Review and Il estern Electri 
cian) shows the use of a wooden boxing (three-quat 
ter-inch board) with the top made slanting to prevent 
dust from collecting on it, and also to prevent its 


being used as a shelf. Porcelain tubes bush the holes 
and are taped to keep out dust. Figure 2 shows 
piece of iron conduit, with a type “A” condulet fitting 
at the top, used to protect the circuit. At the bottom 
an ordinary conduit box is shown.  Hard-rubber, 
composition or porcelain battery bushings may be 
used where the wires leave the woode1 Ox at the 
lower end. Either of these fittings could be used at 
both ends. Two were shown for varietv’s sake. \\ her: 
unlined conduit is used, double-braid, rubber-covered 
wire must be used. Figure 2 also shows an iron pipe 
used for the same purpose, the pipe being large enoug! 
to accommodate the two wires, each of which 1s inde 
pendently inclosed in a single length of flexible tubing 
This tubing protects the insulation on the wires and 
should butt against the upper and lower 
knob as the case may be. The protection tor the 


ing should always be carried up five teet trom the 


floor. or more if the circumstances demanded 


Open wiring is cheaper than othe viring 


the possible exception of wood-molding rl hicl 


77-1 



































} 


for some purposes is also entirely satisiactory. Open 
wiring is easy to install and takes less time than con 
cealed work. To look neat the wires must, as alread) 
stated, be strung tight and in symmetrical lines, and 
taps must be made at right angles. If repairs are made 
when defects first show up, and cleats or knobs re 


placed when necessary, the life of open wiring will be 


greatly increased. Splices and joints must be well 
made—see Figs. 6 and 10—soldered and _ properly 
taped. When rubber-covered wire is used it is best 
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to bind the splice or joint with rubber tape first and probable short-circuits and troubles, Oscar Lindner and 
around this use triction tape \ coat of asphaltun I. Replogle, otf Chicago, I] have patented the 
paint over this latter is espe ially LO d in dan Dp loca method illustrated herewit and escribed in the Ll 
tions or where acid or other vapors are apt to be pres trical / . thin laver of platn S st deposited 
ent. With other than rubber ‘ ered wire the rubber l a plate ot olass \ it ( Le | ne 1 this 
tape 1s usually 1 itted met iF ( Is rat he s Ss \ e ¢ ( m 

( £ ( 1 ( £F ¢ thie plat I aie] ~ ) 


Japanese Operators 
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HE element selenium, as is well known, has the re 


markable property of changing its electrical resist 
ance with the intensity of light to which it is expose 


\s the material itself 1s opaque and only its illuminated 
surface shares in these resistance changes, the design 
of an efficient photo-sensitive cell requires that the thoroughly Che innet 
selenium be spread out in a laver as thin as possible a diameter the same a 


4 1 1 


selenium, the distance between opposite electrodes \ volts threaded n eat 

must be kept very short, with a corresponding large iron traming with nuts 
To use the selenium to the greatest advantage, at le Outside surtace 

the same time insuring a construction of cell free from = shank \s shown in the 








Rest Room t t two electrically se] 





\gain, on account of the normal high resistance of the ipering slightl\ 1 lat 


arated conducting surtaces 
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Supporting Cables in Vertical Runs 
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are placed with the inside taper so arranged as to grip 
the cable all the tighter under the weight of the cable 
itself or should there be any tendency for it to slip. 
Phis little “kink” of the inside taper will be found well 
worth the extra trouble, for it secures a rigid station- 
ary position of the cable, insuring a construction that 
will not sag. 


A Mammoth Telephone Sign 
fikk tremendous sign shown in this photograph is 
in the city of Baltimore, Md. The building it is 
painted on is not less than seven stories in height, and 
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stands nearly two hundred feet above the street level 
and the sign covers one-half of the wall. At the time 
was painted a force of more than twenty men was 


necessary to do the work. It is a remarkably life 
like imitation of a man talking into a telephone. Th: 
head of the man alone is nearly twenty feet high, while 
the pen with which he is writing is 15 feet in length 
the letters being ten feet each in height. This sign is 


the largest pictorial sign in the United States. 


Tool for Removing Bushings 
RB! SHINGS that fit tightly, and whose outer edge is 


flush with the surface, are very difficult to remove, 
especially if the inner ends are impossible of access. 
H. D. Chapman in the Sctentific American describes a 














clever little device for pulling such bushings, and the 
accompanying sketch illustrates its principle. It is 
made of tool steel, and three grooves are equally 
placed and cut as shown at 4. These grooves are cut 
on an angle, so the balls have a chance to ride up on 
the angle and grip the inside of the bushing or pipe. 
The balls are hard and of a size to fit the bushing that 
is to be pulied. The tool is easily released by laying 


it horizontally and pushing it in until the balls roll 
back in their recesses. 

For short bushings, whose inner surfaces are not 
long enough to engage the balls, a split tube may be 
used over the tool. Pulling the tool expands the tube, 
which in turn grips the bushing and pulls it out. 

Resistance of Muitiple Circuits 
. i avoid the tedium of calculating the equivalent 

resistance of a multiple circuit composed of a 

number of conductors of different sizes, the following 


graphical method may be employed, says Electricity; 
the results obtained will be much closer to the actual 
ilues than can be attained in practice owing to the 
} oor ‘ 
caps between adjacent sizes of wire. 

Referring to the figure on any base line AC, erect 
wamnticuiarcs SAF (CP yy at cee ‘ 
perpendiculars 4.17, GF, CL, et¢ it « lve ent pi its 
proportion (to any convenient scale) to the resistances 
S iin errs, a ee a  oaeteeny I i SE ee ee 
of the several Dranch circuits. Lhe atte resistances 
may be found from ordinary wiring tables. Join MG 

{/P, and drop a perpendicular HB from their p 

















intersection to the line AC. Then, to the scale adopted 
HB represents the equivalent resistance of 4.\/, G/ 
in parallel. By similarly combining BH and CD, the 


equivalent resistance of 4M, GP, and CD in parallel is 
at once obtained. 


Another Bell Combination 


| 1 


(he American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
assumed entire control of the Bell Telephone Com 
pany of Missotiri at the annual election of directors, 
february 20. 

Officials of telephone c 
are now represented on the directorate of the Bell 
Celephone Company of Missouri. 

“It will be seen as a result of today’s election that 
steps have been taken toward the unification of the 
middle western states in so far as the telephone company 


ompanies of eleven states 


co-operation is concerned,” said President Gleed after 


the meeting. “On the directorate are the presidents 
of telephone companies operating in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas.” 
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sary to increase the gravity of a cell, acid of about 
1210 should be used and added to the cell before start- 
ing a charge, in order that it will thoroughly diffuse 
and mix with the electrolyte during the charge. Dis- 
tilled water should always be introduced into the cell 
at the bottom, and this can be accomplished by using 
a glass funnel and glass or rubber tube. Water poured 
on at the top, by reason of its lower density, will float 
and hardly mix at all. 

| will say very little regarding the daily charge of 
the battery, for | think that each exchange is furnished 
with printed instructions which, if followed closely, 
will give satisfactory results. The overcharge should 
not be continued too long, for the reason that, when 
a cell shows no further rise in gravity for five suc- 
cessive fifteen minute readings (charging at normal 
rate), it is considered fully charged, and any continua 
tion of the charging current is a loss and causes 
deterioration of the plates. On overcharge the tem 
perature rises and should it approach 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the charge should immediately be stopped 
and the cell allowed to cool. High temperatures are 
more harmful than low ones. 

The battery reports are an important item in the 
management of storage batteries. As it is necessary to 
refer to the yearly books and reports of any large com- 
mercial or mercantile business in order to know its 
financial standing, so are the battery reports the only 
records we have for determining the condition of the 
batteries and the care they have received during serv 
ice. The printed instructions on the battery reports 
should be followed as nearly as possible, and above 
all the report should be filled out completely. 

There is one question that is often asked concern 
ing storage batteries, that is: Why is one side of the 
battery grounded? In the first place, since it is im 
possible to keep a system entirely free from ground, 
it is found better to ground permanently one side of 
the battery, and a line ground coming on the opposite 
side of the battery will at once show itself by signalling 
the central office. Another and more important reason 
is to keep the potential or voltage of the entire system 
as near the earth potential as possible. For supposing 
that a telephone system was practically free from all 
grounds both in the central office ond on the lines, 
and a high voltage power or other circuit became 
crossed with one of the telephone wires at some point, 
the entire system would be charged with this high 
voltage, thus endangering the lives of both workmen 
and the general public. By grounding one side of the 
battery, the potential of the system is only 24 volts 
above the earth potential. 


Newspaper Service by Telephone 


The telephone has replaced the telegraph not only 
in railway work, but in the quick transmission of news 
to newspaper offices. The Daily Mining Gazette of 
Houghton, Mich., tells of the methods used in this 
work. 

The principal merit of the telephone service is its 
speed. At fixed hours each night the Gazette and Min- 
ing Journal are connected directly with the central 
office of the Associated Press in Chicago. An editor 
in the Associated Press office reads dispatches into 
the transmitter at the rate of approximately forty-five 
words a minute. Dispatches are read in the order of 
their news importance. They are copied verbatim on 


a typew riter by the Gazette's operator and generally 


are ready for the linotype operators when they leave 


the typewriter, little revision being required. It is a 


common thing for a dispatch of 200 words to be copied, 


headed and set in type all within twelve minutes 
The record for speed is held by the Houghton- 

Marquette circuit. It is 6,300 words in two hours 

These words included innumerable proper names 


dificult spelling—the mark was made during the 


progress of the Chinese rebellion and the Turko-Ital 


ian war—the handling of each name requiring the time 


of nine or ten ordinary words. 


The reader spells out unfamiliar names, checking 
each letter with a common word beginning with the 
letter. lor instance, the name “Yin Tchane” would 
be read: “Capital ‘Y’ for yellow, ‘1 for Ital 
Nathan. Capital ‘Tl’ for Thomas, ‘c’ for Charles.” et 

The best mark for a half hour of receiving was 
made by the Gazctte alone on a Saturday night Ihe 
Gasecttc has the wire alone Saturday nights a1 
Wining Journal receives alone Sundays rhe ha 
record is 1950 words—sixty-five words inute 

The reading of the report into the telep!l 
quite a trick The Associated l’ress readers have de 
veloped a system of elocution all their ow1 Svilables 
are given sharp definition and extra accent 1s used 
avoid contusion from words of similar soun Mon 
tone is avoided and a sentence is read wit re 
make it easy for the Operator at the receiving end te 
quickly grasp the thought it expresses \ny are 
inconsistency or ambiguity is challenged instantly 
the receiving operator and correction immediately 
tained With the telegraph delaved corrections were 
a constant source of annoyance \gain, when a brief 
dispatch is received which the Gacett nsiders 
especial interest to its readers, a more extende 
count of the news event often is obtained in a f 
minutes by telephoning the request Phe ftlexibilits 
f the new service 1s one of its greatest niet 


Telephones in Arequipa. Peru 

\requipa is the fortunate possessor of a thor 
oughly modern telephone instalation, established in 
1893 by Gustavo A. Llosa, then and now the exclusive 
owner and manager of La Empresa de Telefonos de 
Arequipa y Mollendo. In 1899 Mollendo was added 
to the service, there now being four exchanges, at 
Arequipa, Mollendo, Tingo, and Cachendo, Arequipa 
having 363 subscribers and Mollendo 51. The inter- 
urban line, which is double, is 100 miles, slightly less 
than the railway. In Arequipa there are 50 miles and 
in Mollendo 10 miles of local lines 

The material used, including the instruments, 1s 
all German, Mr. Losa finding it impossible to do busi- 
ness comfortably with the United States, owing chiefly 
to the lack of banking facilities and understanding of 
South American trade needs and to the methods of 
export packing in vogue. 

The service is prompt and courteous and there 
is no buzzing or other unpleasant feature, either in 
city or long-distance conversations Messages are 
accepted for transmission at telegraph rates, 16 cents 
for 10 words, or for 32 cents one may talk five minutes 
between Arequipa and Mollendo. The annual charge 
for telephone service in Arequipa is $30 for residences, 
$35 to $41 for business houses, and $117 for inclusive 
\requipa and Mollendo service. Mollendo subscrib- 
ers pay $30 a year. 
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hos Who in the Telephone Game 
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Commission at Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Clement has been connected with the National 
Independent Telephone Association since 1896. In 
1903, he drafted an outline which substantially repre 
sents the plan of the present organization. In 1904 he 

organized the first state association—Pennsylvania 
under the constitution adopted at the St. Louis conven- 
tion. He was chairman of the National association’s 
committee of standardization of equipment 1905-6, and 
a member of the commitee of litigation and legisla 


state Commerce 


[t would be difficult to find a man who attends 
thor ) his own business and has time for s« 
many other activities. Mr. Clement “belongs” to pretty 
much of everything and what is more he is an “active 
it is a list. Clem- 


ughly to 


member.” This isn’t a catalogue 


ent’s name is written there in these organizations: 
\cacia No. 18, F. A. A. M. asa P. M. If you would 
know what P. M. means in this connection, prepar: 


ve and do likewise. Columbia Chapter No. 1, R. A. 
M.; Albert Pike Consistory, 32° A. A. R. 5S. So much 
for Masonry. Mr. Clement is a member of the Wash 
ineton Board of Trade, serving on several committees; 
i member of the Board of Managers of the Y. M. C. A.. 
Washington, serving on the finance commitee; 
Board of Trustees of the 
a director of the Wash 
a director of the Clark 


member and secretary of the 
fourth Presbyterian Church; 
ington Investment Company 


\rt Company; a member of the University Club and 
the Columbia Country Club. He is also a member of 
he A. I. E. E.; the Washington Society of Engineers ; 
the District of Columbia Patent Bar Association and 


Institute of Philadelphia, and last 
his first vacation! 
items eliminated, Edward E 
with the Automanual. 
Clement’s scheme involves the dis 
traffie not only among connective ap 
is, but among the operators, and is supplemented 
many automatic and semi-automatic cir 
its and combinations for single office and multi-offic 
and trunks. The underly 
the waste due to imperfect 
automanual, 
hour. 


vear, 
ith his wife, he took 
these few 


ement’s real enthusiasm lies 


orTreatl 


stribution of traffic lines, 
eliminate 
ethods In his laboratory tests of the 
Mr. Clement claimed 600 per operator 
ctice and chronograph records show the operator's 
rate maintained as high as 1,800 calls per hour. H« 
has been advocating the semi-automatic method of! 
liandling telephone traffic ever since he resigned from 
1898. He originated the fast and 
working full automatic exchanges 
subscribers’ lines having no 


purpose 1s to 


calls 


he patent office in 
relay method of 


ith metallic circuit 


vas admitted to bar, supreme court, 


District of Columbia, 1893; court of appeals, 1899; 

preme court of the United States, 1903. He com 

. es law with engineering practice. His engineering 
perience began in 1882 in the office of Frank H 

rle in New Jersey, and he also served with Maclay 


& Davies, New York, and General Sprigg in Wash 


ington 

Mr. Clement is a musician and an artist: a 
n and a lover of athletics. He is a six footer; broad 
houldered and as straight as a gun barrel. If he has 


anv enemies. thev have never followed him into the 


oO 
LOT 


1 } 


telephone MSINess. 
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A Talk on Telephone « ourtesy 


[In the “special telephone number” of the American 
Radiator Company’s house-organ, “Co-operation,” the 
leading article gave an interesting insight to the atti 
tude of the company toward telephone courtesy. [s 
pecial emphasis is placed on the necessity for civil and 
courteous bearing of the company’s employees dur 


ing telephone conversations. ‘The article says: 


Few modern business methods give a concern more a 
acter and reputation tl.an its methods of answering telep 
calls from inquirers, customers and others e mat 
woman 1n siness mee w swers elk 
from the outside, momentarily be es r y s 
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ustomers rchitects and house-owners will 
with ncreas g- aegrees Satistact 1 | 1e€ Q 
the company will not only be maintained there 
vanced { i higher stand: rd of business efficiet 
or woman who does this work cannot but shar 
reputation. There are a goodly number of Arco workers w 
have achieved high reputations as expert, careful, courte 
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ln the transmitter the screen J, which is gas-tight, 
is formed of a number of small metallic cubes insulated 
from one another, but presenting a clean metallic sur 
face to the kathode rays on the one side, and to a suit 
able gas or vapor, say sodium vapor, on the other. The 
metallic cubes which compose J are made of some 
metal, such as rubidium, which is strongly active pho 
toelectrically in readily discharging negative electricity 
under the influence of light, while the receptacle A 1s 
filled with a gas or vapor, such as sodium vapor, which 
conducts negative electricity more readily under the 
influence of light than in the dark. 

Parallel to the screen J is another screen of metal 
lic gauze L, and the image to be transmitted of the 
object N is projected by the lens M through the gauze 
screen L on to the screen J through the vapor contained 
in A. The gauze screen L of the transmitter is connected 
through the line wire to a metallic plate O in the receiver, 
past which the kathode rays have to pass. ‘There 1s, 
further, a diaphragm / fitted with an aperture in such 
a position as, having regard to the inclined position 
of B’, to cut off the kathode rays coming from the 
latter and prevent them from reaching the screen / 
unless they are slightly repelled from the plate O, when 
they are able to pass through the aperture. 

lhe whole apparatus is designed to function as 

lows: 

\ssume a uniform beam of kathode rays to Ix 
passing in the Crookes tubes 4 and 1’, and the magnets 
D) and E and PD’ and EF’ to be energized with alternating 
current, as mentioned. Assume, further, that the image 
which it is desired to transmit is strongly projected 
through the lens .V through the gauze screen L on to 
the screen J. Then, as the kathode rays in 4 oscillate 
and search out the surface of J, they will impart a 
negative charge in turn to all the metallic cubes of which 
/ is composed. In the case of cubes on which no light 
is projected, nothing further will happen, the charge 
dissipating itself in the tube; but in the case of such 
of those cubes as are brightly illuminated by the pro 
jected image, the negative charge imparted to then 
by the kathode rays will pass away through the ionized 
vas along the line of the illuminating beam of light 
until it reaches the screen L, whence the charge will 
travel by means of the line wire to the plate O of the 
receiver. This plate will thereby be charged; will 
slightly repel the kathode rays in the receiver; will 
enable these rays to pass through the diaphragm 
and, impinging on the fluorescent screen 7, will make 
a spot light. This will occur in the case of each metal 
lic cube of the screen J, which is illuminated, while 
each bright spot on the screen Hf will have relatively 
exactly the same position as that of the illuminated 
cube of J. Consequently, as the kathode-ray beam in 
the transmitter passes over in turn each of the metallic 
cubes of the screen J, whether the cube in J is or is not 
illuminated, with the result that 7, within one-tenth of a 
second, will be covered with a number of luminous 
spots exactly corresponding to the luminous image 
thrown on J by the lens 7, to the extent that this image 
can be reconstructed in a mosaic fashion. By making 
the beams of kathode rays very thin, by emploving 
1 very large number of very small metallic cubes in 
the screen J, and by employing a very high rate of 
alternation in the dynamo G, it is obvious that the 
luminous spots on H by which the image is constituted 
can be made very small and numerous, with the result 





that the more these conditions are observed the mois 
distinct and accurate will be the received image. 


Furthermore, it is obvious that, by employing for 


the fluorescent material on the screen // something 
that has some degree of persistency in its fluorescence, 
it will be possible to reduce the rate at which the 
synchronized motions and impulses need take place, 
though this will only be attained at the expense o 
being able to follow rapid movements in t] 
is being transmitted. 

It is further to be noted that as each of the metal 
lic cubes in the sereen J acts as an independent phot 
electric cell, and is only called upon to act once in a 
tenth of a second, the arrangement has obvious advant 
ages over other arrangements that have been suggested 
in which a single photoelectric cell is called upon t 
produce the many thousands of separate impulses that 
are required to be transmitted through the line wire 
per second, a condition which no known form of phot 
electric cell will admit of. 


le Image that 


\gain, it may be pointed out that sluggishness 
the part of the metallic cubes in J or of the vapor in 
K, in acting photoelectrically, in no wise interfer 


with the correct transmission and reproduction of the 


1 


image, provided all portions of the image are at rest 
and it is only to the extent that portions of the image 


mav be in motion that such sluggishness tan have any 


prejudicial ettect In tact, sSsluggishness wall only iuse 
changes in the image to appear gradually instead 
instantaneously 

Many modifications are. of course. possibl 

I 

] 7 1 | ’ * 
adetall r instance, the plate (VU of the receiver wht 
perhaps better be replaced by an electromagnet or soi 
noid SO) a4 inged as ti repel the kathode bean when 
“1 ororwved \o tl . ’ riarh rT ie § 17 — ri 
energized vain, the somewhat crude orm of pho 
electric cell described, composed merely of insulate 


cubes of rubidium in contact with sodium vapor, might 
be improved upon. Indeed, it is highly probable t 
h will reveal much more sensitive materials. 


researc \ 


the use of which would vastly improve this part 
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the apparatus, which at present is probably the one 
least likely to ive the desired results 

\ solution of television, proposed by Knothe, is 
described by Erich Hausmann in the Sctentific Amert 
can. His arrangement is indicated in Fig. 2, where 
the transmitting apparatus is shown at the left and the 
receiving apparatus at the right. In the figure, C, is a 
camera, in which the usual photographic plate is re 
placed by a great number of small selenium cells (only 
four of which are shown). Each cell is in a separate 
circuit with a battery and induction coil, the secondary 
terminals of the coil leading to a large X-ray tube, which 
comprises the receiving station. The positive high-ten 
sion lead is common to all the induction coils and con- 














Marcu, 1912. 


nects with the anode of the Roentgen-ray tube; whereas 
all the negative high-tension leads from the coils are insu- 
lated from each other and connect to successive cathode 
electrodes in the tube. The individual bundles of 
X-rays, emerging from the anode, are received upon 
the fluorescent screen F as a series of light Spots. ita 
number of the selenium cells comprising a certain con 
hguration be illuminated, the corresponding induction 
coils will be actuated, and, if the cathode electrodes 
constitute the same orderly arrangement on a hemi 
spherical surface, as do the selenium cells on the plane 
f X-rays will 


impinge upon the screen in the proper position so as t 


surface at the transmitter, then bundles of 
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selenium cells, each about 5 centimeters s ire, at tl 


It is likely that a much large: 


apparatus, based upon the same 


transmitting station 


structed in the near future 

Rignoux and Fournier have developed a system 
television, involving the employment of a multitude « 
cells but employing only two c 
tween the stations. The currents from the various 
circuits are taken successively by rapidly rotating 
arm at the transmitting station and supplied to the tw 
line wires. The principle of the receiving device is 
based upon the Faraday effect. The arrangement 
the apparatus at this station is shown in Fig. 3, i1 
which LZ is a source of light whose rays are polarized 
by the prism fp and then traverse a tube 7 containing 
water, or better, carbon bisulphide. A second Nicol 
prism p’ is so rotated about the direction of the light 
ray as an axis that the polarized light cannot pass 
through, and it is fixed in this position. If a current 


nnecting wires be 
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which surrounds 
le of polarizati nl 


] 2 . 4 1 ] 
» longer prevents the light 


1 


beam ot light 


varying intensity, corresponding to the illumination 
the particular selenium cell connected at that inst 
vith the line wires, falls upon the cylinder C, which 
tates sychronism with the « ect irm at the 
transmit & statior his cylinder carries 1umbe1 
4% small mirrors, 1/, which are so arranged that the 
light reflected from each falls on a particular part « 
he screen S. On this screen is therefor: me 
e, consisting of tches Various degrees right 
ess ¢ bre expose at the t - te ( 
ferent parts the picture iltl ug D ( ( : 
essivel\ vill ea sin tane¢ s the I ( 
( Ss | ¢ Vithnhin a i ~( 
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State s Authority Transcends City's 
That the authority of the state in the regulation 
of the public service corporations is paramount to 
that of the various municipalities, and that if the pub 
lic service commission has been vested the power by 
the legislature to reduce rates it also has the power to 
raise them, is the burden of the supreme court en banc 
decision handed down in the case of the state of \Wash- 
ington on the relation of E. E. Webster of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company against Judge King 
Dykeman of the King county superior court. The 
supreme court issued a writ to restrain the lower court 
trom interfering in any way with the order of the 
commission. The point was raised as to the jurisdic- 
tion of the supreme court to pass upon the case, but 
the court says that in this instance the company was 
put in a position of being liable to pay a penalty for 
carrying out the commission’s order increasing 
rates and likewise in danger of being penalized by the 
superior court for putting them in. 
he the result of the hearing 
vefore the public commission in which the 
Independent Telephone Company asked permission t 
ise 1ts rates in Seattle on the ground that it was los 
ng money. ‘The commission entered the order direct- 
Ing that the new rates be put in effect. The city Ol 
Seattle obtained an injunction in the superior court, 
ind the company brought an action in the supreme 
court to restrain the lower court from interfering. The 


not 


Case Caine up as 


sery ice 


upreme court directs that the lower court allow the 
tes to go into effect. 

In passing upon the question of the right of the 
mmission to raise as well as lower rates, the suprem«: 
urt says: 

“This does not bar municipalities from regulating 
‘lic service corporations by ordinance and the hx 

ne of rates in any manner it sees fit. Such rates put 
ito effect in the past, now in effect or which take 
effect in the future are valid and hold until the state 
exercises its jurisdicton and the state order will take 


recedence over the municipal ordinances.” 
fudges Morris and Ellis dissent from the mayjorit 
pinion, holding that cities of the first-class have the 
te rates of public service corporations, 
has no right to interfere, asserting 


is above that ol 


ight to regulate 
nd that the state 
it the power of the municipalities 

the state 

supreme court holds that there is only one 

int to be settled and that is whether or not the legis- 

has empowered the public service commission 


by ordinance in the city of Seattle, 


| ne 


lature 
to reduce rates fixed 
ind, if such power has been vested in the commission, 

the action of the legislature in granting same is un 
onstitutional and void. 


The court savs: “Of the first proposition there 
can be no doubt. The public power of the state 1s 
nore than an attribute of sovereignty,’ and adds that, 


like taxation, it is an essential element 
without express declaration 
nitation in state 

stated that 1f the power of the 
and control rates and tolls for common carriers was 
less doubtful than the power of congress to legislate 
ipon the subject that doubt was entirely removed by 
the railroad cases decided by the supreme court. The 


t government 
and without 
every 
State to Nx 


urt holds that the power to fix rates, if exercised by 
a city, is in the 


nature of a license and is revocable at 
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the will of the legislature when, in its judgment, the 
common good demands its reassertion. 

Says the court: “To hold that the public service 
commission is without jurisdiction to raise rates to the 
point of fairness, as it finds that point to be, would 
deprive the commission of the right to lower rates 
To dissent from these views would be to hold that the 
state could not relieve the people of a municipality of 
an improvement contract or one entered into in de 


fiance of the will of the people, instances of which 


might be easily multiplied were we called upon t 
GO SO, 

“It should be understood that we are not passing 
upon the fairness of the new rate. Its fairness is ad 
mitted by counsel for the city. We are dealing only 


with the power of the state to control those properties 
which exist by its authority, and the 


1 


tion whether those powers may in action be s 
rendered as to esto] the state from subse juent!] as 
serting them. For the reasons assigned it is orders 


P ‘ 
that the writ issue. 


Wisconsin Commission News 


Che petition of the State Long Distance | 
(or an increase ot S$] per month on business telephone: 
and 25 cents per month on residence telephones 
the ground that proposed extensions and 
ments would materially decrease the net revenues 
vas denied by the Wisconsin Commission, as 
found upon such investigation as it was S 
make, because of the imprope ethods r ¢ 
emploved by the company, that the ear 

ated 16 per cent upon a liberal valua the 
erty, and after allowing for increased cost of ope 
due to the proposed improvements it was appare1 
that the rate if return would still exceed 14 pel el 
ihe nmiss Ss ogested, 1IoOwever, tT i es 
vere ilv approximate and that ITOVE ( 
iccount O oh reveal the I t t ‘ 
ites wa erited 
Oklahoma Commission News 

On proot of the fact that his system was 
condit I it efficient service could not be renders 
the old rate, the Oklahoma Corporati (‘Commiiss 
eranted ( boarman, owner ot the Tecumss¢ Lele 
phone Company, permission to increase rates 

In its appeal from the order of the commissi 
which required connection with the 


1 
Nas 


- lan! P a+ Dp ] . } ' ’ 
Rural Telephone Company at Pond Creek, the Piones 
lelephone ¢ been grant 


mpany 
+] 


hearing by the Oklahoma Supreme Court 


Earth Connections for Telephone Arresters 


\ pipe-earth or rod-earth is usually sufficient in 
raking ground connections for telephone arresters 
savs E. FE. F. Creighton in the General Elect Rewiew. 

"y ‘ 1 1 17 - ‘ 
Che earth-connection should be capable of carrving the 


current series arc circuit without drving out 
case of such an accidental cross, the 
4 7 7 1 1 ] 
the instrument will not, and should not, melt and « 
the circuit It 1s for the earth connection 
to maintain a fair degree of conductivity in order that 
the potential at the telephone receiver may be kept 
down to a value. 


uses pl C4 


prot Line 


necessa&ry 


sate 
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health had suffered more or less through telephone 
The reasons were: 1. Telephone operators 
use only three senses continuously; namely, sight, 
hearing and speech. 2. The attention of the operators 
is constantly claimed, there being no interruption in 
the service. In addition we have the necessary con- 
centration, accuracy, and the fact that very close at- 
tention must be paid to several matters at the same 
time. 

he often times inconsiderate attitude of the pub- 
lic has also its effect, and makes the work of the oper- 
ators more difficult. A further factor is the pressure 
exerted upon head and breast by the receivers and 
transmitters. \Vhile these are light in themselves, 
the constant pressure still has its effect. The contin- 
ual reaching up to make connections in upper parts 
of the switchboard has likewise a fatiguing element. 

The examining committee advised the shutting 
out of applicants who tend towards anaemia, and those 
whose nervous system is not very robust. Pre-req- 
uisites for operators are an even and quiet disposi- 
tion. The investigators came to the conclusion that 
the frequent cases of neurasthenia among telephone 
operators were to be traced back to tendencies prior 
to telephone service, and were not to be regarded as 
direct results of the work at the exchange.—F/ektro- 
technische Zeitschrift. 


sery ice, 


THE NEW TELEPHONE EXCHANGE AT COLOGNE. 

The new Cologne telephone exchange was divided 
into two sections; namely, the local and the long dis 
tance divisions. The local board has space for 20,000 
connections. The jacks and plugs are made to order, 
and of such.a size as to permit greater strength and 
longer service than is the case with the usual jacks. 
Che groups are named A and Bb. Group A takes care 
of those connections which have a large number of 
calls, as for example business houses, railroads, hotels, 
etc.; while group B serves the less busy wires as those 
of private residences and stores. The advantage of 
such a system lies in the fact that the connections to 
group A are concentrated within this section and the 
switchboards of this part of the hall, and that com- 
calls need to use wires of group B, 
thus saving time. Group A has multiple switchboards 
for the party lines with three or more subscribers. 
hese have call lamps, operators’ listening keys, as 
also keys for group B, and complete jack panels for 
In this way it is possible 
the calls in 
and 


paratively few 


connections with group A. 
to have one operator attend to most of 
this group, whereas the calls between group A 
group B require two operators to make the connec- 
tions. All of the jacks have automatic call systems, 
whereby an alternating current sends one-second calls 
every five seconds to the subscriber’s telephone, until 
he answers. The operator is in this way relieved of 
any attention to the calling of the subscriber, as his 
call bell rings as soon as the jack is inserted into the 
switchboard panel. 

Group B has less busy wires, the average number 
of calls being 2.5 per cent of the total number of sub- 
scribers. This group has special calling boards 
(A-operators) which are equipped only with call lamps 
and operators’ listening keys, and with connections to 
the subscribers’ lines. Each switchboard has only 250 
\ll switchboards are of the common battery 
The jacks are in three parts, and placed in 


lines. 
t\ pe 
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\ll cables terminating in the switchboards 
are flat. he switchboards are set up in two rows with 
space between them for inspection. Below the opera- 
tors’ rooms 1s the floor containing feed cables, relays, 
safety fuses and cut-outs. 

Several innovations have been introduced in this 
Among them is that relating to long dis 
tance calls. Long distance telephone calls take pre 
cedence over local calls. If a long distance call comes 
in, and the local wire to which long distance wishes 
to connect is busy, the local exchange disconnects the 
two local wires, and connects long distance to the de- 
sired local wire, thus saving time and trouble. 

The exchange has space for 700 long distance 
lines, with connections between long distance and local 
calls, and long distance with long distance calls. The 
long distance and local calls are distributed over 93 


parallel. 


exchange. 


switchboard panels, each of them having two opera 
tors. live of the long distance boards have 40 call 


lamps and are used for night service, facilitating sery 
ice, and concentrating it upon a smaller area Phe 
switchboard has the automatic 
which all of the lamps at a switchboard light up, as 
soon as a call comes in. A control lamp, however, 
lights up only at operator’s place, which is nearest 
to the line from which the call comes. As s 
operator answers the call all the control, as also all the 


selector system, in 


On as the 


signal lamps, become dark.—k/ektrotechnische Zeit 
schrift. 
RAILWAY TELEPHONES ON GERMAN RAILROADS 


\ new telephone system has been tested on [rus 
sian railways, which is the first step towards the intro 
duction of telephones into European railway opera 
Strange to say, Germany, which is usually the 


System fol 


tion. 
tirst one to grasp the advantages of a 
industrial service, has not yet adopted the 
for railways. The Baden government recentl, 
one of its engineers to America to study railway con 


new 
telephone 


sent 


I 
sysfem. A trial with a telephone connection between 
stations showed that the instruments were all con 
nected in parallel, so that every station on the line was 
called at the same time. Each station had a letter of 
the Morse alphabet assigned, and the operators had to 
pay careful attention to answer their own signal when 
given. 

Now the new system has been installed, in whic! 
the call is sent to one station only, while the call bells 
at the other stations are silent. Every station has also 
a selector, which consists of an electromagnet, whose 
armature, when attracted, engages and rotates a tooth 
gear wheel, with selector segments. There is also a 
series of contact segments, a numbered disc, and an 
indicator. Each tooth of the gear wheel has a calling 
contact, the number of teeth corresponding to the 
number of stations on the line. If the selector is set 
for a certain station (say seven) and the crank at the 
side of the telephone box is turned, the contact disc 
makes one complete revolution, and sends current im- 
pulses (in this case seven), through the line, influenc- 
ing the relay at the central exchange, which in its 
turn influences the selectors in every station. These 
are all advanced by seven gear teeth, but only at sta- 
tion No. 7 do we get a call contact, since we have here 
the corresponding contact pieces. The call bell at 
until that station answers, and the 


station 7 sounds 
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selector of the 


again returned 


stations can be connected in parallel to a single line piece (ocular) about twenty of these cells, as Mortier 
with grounded return circuit.—Elektrotechnische Zett calls the different sections, can be studied, and the 
schripl operator has only to dictate the various sections of the 
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The Automatic in England 

Great Britain’s telephone system is in the lime 
light just now because of the transfer of the National 
elephone Company’s plant and properties to the 
British Post Office the first of the year. Changes are 
naturally expected to follow in the equipment, if only 
for the reason that new owners always undertake 
some real or imaginary improvements. 

The British Post Office engineers have been in- 
terested in automatic telegraphy for some time, and 
the following article on “The Automatic Telephone 
and Its Prospects,” taken from the London Electrician, 
gives some information on the present status of that 
branch of the art: 

Considered from a telephone standpoint the beginning of 1912 
marks the commencement of a new era. Two important changes 
have to be recorded. First, the passing of the National Tele- 
phone Company and the taking over by his Majesty’s Post- 
master-General of the entire telephone service; and, second (of 
almost equal import in the opinion of those directly interested), 
the acquisition by the newly constituted Automatic Telephone 
Manufacturing Company (Ltd.) of the Liverpool works and 
the business hitherto carried on there by the British Insulated 
& Helsby Cables (Ltd.). For many years past the latter well- 
known firm has been prominently identified with the British 
telephone manufacturing industry. Extensions of the works 
are already in progress, and, as the new Automatic Telephone 
Company will have the advantage of taking over the British 
Insulated staff at Liverpool, with other assistance from that 
company, the new business will be pushed vigorously from the 
outset, and this country should in a short time have no excuse 
for being unprovided with automatic telephones. 

\utomatic or, as some prefer to term it, “machine” teleph- 
my, is by no means novel, and several attempts have been made 
to introduce it into this country on a commercial basis. In the 
opinion of those best competent to judge, however, the time was 
not ripe, and telephone users in this country thus stand to pront 
by the experience of the pioneers in this field. There is only 
one system, that hitherto exploited by the Automatic Electric 
Company of Chicago, which has survived the ordeal of public 
trial over an extended period, and there are now upwards of 90 
important exchanges equipped by this company, which have been 
working satisfactorily for some considerable time past, and 
without any human agency in so far as actual operating or 
switching are concerned. It is this system which will be ex 
ploited by the new Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Ltd.). 

It is outside the scope of the present short article to de- 
scribe the system in detail; suffice it to say that each telephone 
subscriber becomes his own operator, and, given an intelligent 
use of his instrument, will enable him to save much time, and 
avoid all those little delays and annoyances which mar the 
existing manual systems. Telephone experts of wide experience 
often urge the desirability of leaving the subscriber as little to 
do as possible. This is an excellent policy, and the new auto- 
matic system should materially assist in furthering it in that 
the operation of calling is simplicity itself. 

The sponsors of the new system claim that, broadly speak- 
ing, the operating and maintenance costs of an automatic 
exchange of any magnitude are considerably lower thon those 
of any manual system hitherto evolved. Except in the case of 
exchanges having a capacity of 10,000 lines and upwards, the 
prime cost of the equipment is higher than that of a manual 
exchange. Above this figure, however, the outlay will more 
nearly balance, if it does not actually fall below, the average 
cost per line of a manual system. 

The compensating advantages of automatic as compared 
with manual telephony are numerous. To cite a few of the 
more noteworthy, there is the elimination of the human ele- 
ment in operating, and the substitution of this duty to a rapid 
and reliable electro-mechanical function of a few seconds’ dura- 
tion. Then there is the saving in exchange maintenance, one 
trained mechanic for every 1,000 subscribers being sufficient to 
maintain the whole of the switchboard equipment in order. 


Other important advantages are the saving in floor space and 
exchange accommodation generally; the elasticity of the system 
in regard to extensions, which can be added as occasion arises, 
without the slightest disorganization of or interference with ex- 
isting traffic; constant day or night service; absolute secrecy, 
aad freedom from interruption by a third party. 
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The present change in ownership of the telephones affords 
an excellent opportunity for the introduction of the automatic 
system on a commercial scale, and realizing this, the postmaster- 
general has already placed contracts with the Automatic Tele 
phone Company for three preliminary exchange equipments, 
while others of greater magnitude are at present receiving 
consideration. Under these circumstances it will be interesting 
to see what one of the premier British electrical manufacturing 
concerns can do in the way of producing and exploiting an 
ingenious and promising system which has hitherto been the 
exclusive monopoly of an American firm and the American 
continent 


New York and Denver 
“Hello! Is that Denver?” 
“Right.” 
“Is that you, Henry?” 


“Yes. Who are you?” 
“Guess.” 
“T can’t make out the voice.” 


“Don’t you know my voice?” 

“No.” 

“You don’t?” 

“No. What do you want?” 

“Did you hear that?” 

“Hear what?” 

“That.” 

“Say, look here; it costs you—— 

“No, it doesn’t. I’ve reversed charges.” 

“Who in thunder is this?” 

“Why, it’s me. And you didn’t even hear the 
kiss I sent over the wire. What a fine husband you 
are. 


‘Jane! What’s the matter?” 

“The matter? Why nothing. 
prise you at breakfast.” 
“Breakfast? Why, it’s just 6 o'clock in the morn- 

I was in bed.” 

“O, no, dearie; you’re mistaken. 
minutes after 8.” 

“Don’t you know there’s a time difference of two 
hours between New York and Denver?” 

“But how can that be? If it’s 8 o’clock here, how 


” 


I thought I’d sur- 


ing. 


It’s just a few 


is it possible 

“Your wasting money. What did you call up for?” 

“Oh, Henry. How can you be so rude and dis 
agreeable? I’m sure I never did anything to deserve 
such treatment. (Sounds of weeping.) I thought 
you'd be so glad to hear my voice——” 

“T am, but I can hear it cheaper at home.” 

“There. I knew it! You don't love me 
longer. You are tired of me. You- ( Sobs 
rupt). 

“Look here, Jane, if you can’t tell me what you 
rang up for and make me spend all this money, I'll 
have to ring off.” 

“How much 

“Jehosaphat ! 
the time’s up.” 

“Don't you love me any more, Henry?” “——— 





any 
inter- 


does it cost?” 


If you aren't the limit! Quick now, 


“Oh!” (Shriek.) 

“Just five seconds more.” 

“Well, if you’re so impatient dearie, I'll tell you. 
When I got up and saw it was pouring, I only wanted 
to tell you (falteringly) to be sure to put on your 
rubbers.” 


“ey ' ! ! 


! }__— Click !)— 
Town Topics. 


Bzzzz!” (Bang-Bang. 
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forated sheet of conducting material. Several layers of this 
construction are provided. 

1,012,250. Recording Telephone. Thomas Edison, Llewellyn 
Park, N. J., assignor to Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, West 
Orange, N. J., a corporation. (Filed September, 1905.) The 
telephone set is combined with a recording phonograph, and a 
phonograph record is made of the telephone message. A fric- 
tion contact between the receiver and the stylus amplifies or 
augments the energy of the incoming speech. 

1,012,456. Space Telephony. George Seibt, Berlin, Germany, 
assignor to the Amalgamated Radio-Telegraph Company, Ltd., 
London, England. Means are provided for impressing waves of 
energy upon the transmitting antenne, and a transmitter resist- 
ince varies the strength of the waves, the transmitter being 
adjusted to be about equal to all other resistance in its circuit 





Direct Distribution by Parallel Cables 


\t a recent meeting of the Institution of Post 
Office Electrical Engineers, London, E. A. Pink read 
a paper on the subject of “Direct Distribution for 
Main Telephone Underground Cables by Means of 
Parallel Cables in the Same Pipe.” The author ex 
plained that in the original method of distribution, 
which was still in vogue, a main cable was led out 
from an exchange, and at a distributing center, such 
as the junction of several pipe routes, its conductors 
were fanned out in what was known as a cable distri- 
bution head, between possibly a second main cable 
of smaller capacity and a number of distribution cables 
radiating in the vicinity, from which the single pairs 
for serving subscribers’ premises were taken off. As 
telephonic development advanced in any particular 
direction, so the number of distribution cables was 
added to, and the pipes became so badly congested 
that in attempting to find accommodation for an addi- 
tional cable the existing plant became seriously dam 
aged. One of the objections to filling a pipe with dis- 
tribution cables was that their multiplicity struck a 
blow at the ‘“draw-in” system. Such a system should 
also of necessity be a “draw-out” system, but the pos 
sibilities of drawing out one cable independently dimin 
ished rapidly with each cable added beyond five or 
six, if the length of the pipe section were considerable. 
say, 100 yards to 150 yards. The rods used to thread 
the pipe with the “drawing-in” rope made their way 
in and out of the existing cables in a strange worm 
like manner, so that the cables became, as it were, 
locked together, and it was impossible to shift them 
independently. Another objection was that the space 
occupied by lead, the protecting medium, became dis- 
proportionate to that occupied by copper, the all 
important conducting medium. As an example of par 
allel distribution, a 150/10 cable leaving an exchange 
or a branch joint of a larger main cable might be con- 
sidered. At the first footway box in the thoroughfare 
to be served, the sheath of the main cable was opened 
sufficiently to allow the last seven pairs to be cut and 
jointed to a distribution cable. A split lead sleeve was 
used to make this opening good by means of a wiped 
joint, the distribution cable forming a branch on the 
main. The two cables were accommodated in the 
same pipe, and, at a point where it was estimated they 
would have passed the frontages of 14 probable sub- 
scribers, the far end of the distribution cable was 
joined to the next seven pairs of the main. By this 
means one distribution cable was capable of serving 
14 subscribers. A traffic center was fixed: the sub- 


scribers on the exchange side of this center were con- 
nected to the higher numbers and those on the more 
distant section were accommodated on the lower num- 
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bers of the 14 pairs alloted. At the same point as 
that from which the second set of seven pairs was 
taken off a third set was jointed to another distribu 
tion cable going forward. At this point practically 25 
pairs had been used up, and the main could be re 
duced proportionally. Similar means were adopted 
with the 100/10 cable till it was reduced to a 50/10, 
when it was treated in a like manner, and finally the dis 
tribution cable went forward alone. In _ conclusion, 
the author said it was his desire to show that “parallel 
distribution,’ was superior to the method which had 
hitherto been in vogue from the standpoints of ex- 
penditure, expediency, increased carrying capacity of 
existing plant, maintenance and renewals. Indeed, 
to his mind it was the solution of underground distri 
bution. 


Italy's Telephones 

Vice Consul Kenneth Stuart Paton, Rome, states 
that there are no statistics giving the number of tele 
phone companies operating in the consular district of 
Rome, and there is no possible way of compiling such 
Statistics without government aid. It may bs 
said that the Telefoni dello Stato, a government mon 
opoly, operates nearly all of the telephones in the dis 
trict, and that the usual type of switchboard is the 
magneto. 

Rome, with an estimated population 
has three switchboards, two of which are operated by‘ 
the Telefoni della Stato and one by the Societa 
Romana dei Telefoni. The switchboards of 
foni dello Stato were manufactured, respectively, b 
Siemens & Halske (Berlin) and by Antwerp Tele 
phone and Electric Works. The former is a magnet 
board and has 4,250 subscribers, with an extension « 
6,000 lines of the Western Electric convertible 
switchboard has been in operation eight years and the 
extension one year. The Antwerp Telephone and El 
tric Works installed its switchboard over 15 vears ago 
and it has 4.400 lines. but this board is now bei o re 
placed by the Western Electric convertible. The S 
cieta Romana dei Telefoni has a Western 
common battery switchboard, and 1,050 subscribers 

Terni, population 30,641 in 1901, has a Western 
Electric magneto switchboard, with 350 subscribers 
This board has been in use for about 10 years, 


safely 


OU0 OOD, 


the 


Electric 


now being replaced by the Western Electric multi 
Orvieto, population 18,543 in 1901, recent! 
ated a telephone service with Western Electric mag 
neto switchboard and 70 subscribers. 
Viterbo, with a population of 21,292, h 
service, but is to install one shortly. 
Ascoli Piceno, population 28,882 in 1901, has had a 
Western Electric switchboard for about sp 
There are now about 225 


magneto 


subscribers 


vears. 
Foligno, population 26,111, has 72 subscribers am 
a Western Electric magneto switchboard, which | 


been in service about one year. 

Perugia, with a population of 61,385, has 181 
and a Deutsche Telephon-Werke switchboar: 

Ancona, population 56,835, has 369 lines 

It is hardly probable that there is a single tow 
of over 10,000 inhabitants in this district that has no 
telephone service. Nearly all of the towns, small or 
large, are supplied with an interurban service, and 
those that have no telephones have no industries which 
would make a telephone service necessary 
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so far as the indorser is concerned, and no right of action ac 
crues to the holder until ‘after demand has been made in 
strict compliance with the terms of the contract, and due notice 
given of the default.’ It is essential to the validity of a demand 
that it shall be made by a person authorized to receive payment 
and deliver the instrument upon which it is founded, and the 
person upon whom it is made must then be afforded an oppor 
tunity, by immediate payment or performance, to protect himself 
from the consequences of a breach of contract.” So necessary 
is it that the demand be made at the place specified in the in 
strument, in order that the indorser may be charged, that the 
iddition to a promissory note payable generally of words speci 
fying a particular place of payment is held to be material 
alteration of a contract, which of itself discharges the indorser. 
Woodworth vs. Bank of America, 19 Johns. 391, 10 Am. Dei 
920 

The counsel for the respondent seeks to sustain the judg 
ment below on two propositions: First, that a demand over the 
telephone on the maker, at the place specified in the note, is the 
same as a demand at that place by ordinary speech; second, 
that the possession of the note by the cashier was sufficient to 
make the demand a proper one. The truth of the first proposi 
tion as a general rule may be conceded; but the argument ig- 
nores the fact that a valid presentment, as hitherto pointed out, 
consists of something more than mere demand. It requires per- 
sonal attendance at the place of demand with the note, 1n readi- 
ness to exhibit it if required, and to receive payment and sur- 
render it if the debtor is willing to pay. The counsel cites sev 
eral cases in which it is said that the possession of the instru 
ment by the person making the demand is sufficient, although it 
is not actually exhibited. These statements were enturely ac- 
curate when made, before the general use of the telephone. 
When demand is made by ordinary human vocal power, unaided 
by mechanical device, it 1s plain that the person making the de- 
mand is necessarily present at the place at which the demand is 
made, and if the instrument is in his possession the presence of 
the instrument is equally clear. The statement, if now inaccur 
ate, is so by the use of the telephone. If the theory on which 
the decisions of the courts below have proceeded is to prevail, it 
is difficult to see why a valid presentment of a note payable in 
Buffalo might not be made over the telephone from New York; 
or, if that is to be deemed too great a distance, where shall the 
line between a sufficient and insufficient demand and presentment 
be drawn? Will a demand for payment of an instrument pay- 
able in Buffalo be good if made at Batavia, and bad if made at 
Rochester ? 

The judgment appealed from should be reversed, and new 
trial ordered; costs to abide the event. 

Richard S. Gilpin v. William M. Savage, 201 NV. Y. 
167, 34 L. R. A., 417. 


The Telemicro-phonograph 


The instrument named the telemicro-phonograph 
described as a combination of a microphone and a 
phonograph, serves the purpose of transmitting phono- 
graphic records. What the telephone does for ordinary 
conversation, says Prometheus, the new apparatus per 
forms with the record of a talking machine. In other 
words, by its aid musical and speech records can be 
transmitted to any distance, and if desired, to several 
points at once. In addition to this, the sound is much 
increased in body, while all secondary noises, such as 
the scratching which so mars the usual phonograph 
performance, are almost completely eliminated. 

The apparatus comprises a microphone of the form 
used on French war vessels for transmitting orders 
to the engines, the guns and other posts. This micro- 
phone will withstand currents of considerable inten- 
sity, and can therefore be made to operate the dia- 
phragm of telephone receivers capable of loud repro- 
duction. 

It is mounted upon a talking machine, and receives 
the sound waves produced in the usual way by a style 
and diaphragm. These sound waves are transformed 
into telephone currents and thus transmitted in the 


usual way. The diaphragm is of the usual kind em- 
ployed on phonographs. Since the microphone and 
the diaphragm are independent of one another, each 
can be regulated separately, and thus the best possible 
conditions for the perfect working of the apparatus 
are secured. The reproduction in the telephone varies 
in loudness according to the strength of the current 
used in the circuit. 

The telephone receiver, which is of the loud-speak- 
ing type, is built on the Ducretet system. The distance 
between the vibrating diaphragm and the pole face 
of the electro-magnet can be regulated micrometrically. 
The current required to actuate this apparatus is fur- 
nished either from a primary battery or from a number 
of secondary cells. The current intensity (and with 
it the loudness) is regulated by means of a switch 
key. 


Telephone Service in England 


Consul Augustus E. Ingram, Bradford says that 
bradford, Leeds and several other Yorkshire towns 
are now in direct telephonic communication with Paris, 
the charge for a three minutes’ call being 8s. ($1.95). 
This extended service has been made possible by the 
completion of the new Channel cable, which provides 
two additional lines to the French capital, making six 
lines in all. The new cable is British, but it is stated 
that the French government has undertaken the laying 
of yet another cable which when completed will make 
the eighth direct line between London and Paris. Not 
only is the whole of England included, but experiments 
have shown that Aberdeen is within speaking distance 
of Paris. From Scottish towns the charge is 10s. 
($2.43) for three-minutes’ conversation. 

The British post-office issued recently a circulat 
addressed to farmers and residents pointing out that 
if a sufficient number of subscribers—the minimum is 
five—living on or near a country road leading to a 
town where there is a telephone exchange, will agree 
to use one line, they can telephone as much as they 
please to people on that exchange, covering, as a rule, 
a distance of 100 miles, for £3 ($14.60) a year. The 
telephone advantages to the farm indicated by the 
circular are many. The farmer can get the latest 
market information and arrange to the best advantage 
for the sale of produce and stock. He can obtain 
weather reports and forecasts. He can arrange with 
the railway station for the dispatch of produce or de- 
livery of goods. He can send a telegram without the 
trouble of going or sending to the post-office. Co- 
operative sale movements among farmers can be 
accelerated. Business can be done which would other- 
wise involve long and expensive journeys. With the 
purpose of promoting still further the adoption of the 
telephone in the country on the party-line system, the 
post-office is prepared to arrange lectures to farmers by 
a telephone expert. 





Glass Poles 
Glass poles are manufactured in Germany. The 
glass is strengthened by the interlacing and intertwining 
with strong wire threads. It is asserted that the glass 
poles show their superiority over wooden ones by reason 
of their resistance to the ravages of insects in tropical 
countries and against the climatic influence of rain, 

snow and sleet in other countries. 
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The Man Behind Missouri Pacific Wires 


B. A. Chenery, Supt. of Telegraph 





lk some departments of the rward to pe e details t 
Missouri Pacific Railroad are e recorded in this narrow space 
better than others—and it is lie was successively telegrap 
whispered that such is the case perator, train dispatcher, « L 
the telegraph department is one untant, and secreta to the 
ot them. In fact, when Governor venera superintendent the 
Stubbs of Kansas was arguing (salveston, Harrisburg | 3a 
vith Mr. Gould, it is not recorded \ntoni Railroad ie 2O t 
that he said a single word against Dyecember 15, 18s e Was S«¢ ¢ 
the wire end of the corporation tary to the general superintends 
l‘urthermore and in addition t the Union acific Railw 
he foregoing, be it said that the ! y 13, 1887, he was made 
telegraph department of the Mo s endent eleg It 
pac is known far and wide for its ler 1al Railroad Ass t 
efficient conduct—for which cred S S e Mer ts 
ust be extended to our guest « Bridge Termin Railw \ 
honor. Gentlemen, we have wit! since Mav 15, 1903, he s bee 
us today that-invincible exponent superintendent of teleg the 
of the right way of doing things Missouri Pacific Syste 
that faithful friend and associa lroad completed its : 
tion member, Edward A. Chenery stallati selective tele re 
superintendent of telegraph train disp Yr apy itus O 
Mr. Chenery is an American tober 1, 1910. | ered the 
citizen. Yet he is a man with e of the | Ss ( S ( 
a birth-place. Never can he speak St. Louis, | Mountain & S 
touchingly, with tears 1n his eyes , = ern Kailw the 
of the little place where he was born—unless he refer I’. syste extending between ID) lI In 
to it as 43 degrees 17 minutes north, 45 degrees \\ \lo., a distance of 118 miles Chis mav not sound big 
from Greenwich, or some formula of similar portent but the average number of trains per month over this 
lf the reader now reters to a map of the world, he wil division approximates 1,413 During tl ter 
begin to suspect the truth ‘ 1906-1907 My Chener 


E. A. Chenery was born was president of the As 
on the Atlantic Ocean. Department of Railway Telephones sociation of Railway Tel 





‘ :; 
fiftv-two years ago last This d is esta s ent { e of TELEPHONE go Taf] Superintendents 
= s x ENGINEER The progress f the rt e spat s ‘ 
October 17. technical development, its news, and i t f its v ies > Ss . een | 
‘ ’ nese ni warker will he fannd a nant = theme « , T 1 | 
He was barely thirteen worker will be four ages. 7 mn af the western di 
t s invit the problems und s ¢ the eratior , a . 


vears old when he felt the eaders of TELEPHONE ENGINEER in all parts of world whose interests sion. He is an active 


call of the railroad, and ee ee ber of the St. Louis R 
from 1872 to 1879 he oper | n Behind Miss \\ Club. having serve 
ated a telegraph kev for p ee Wiis an '® 

the Grand Rapids and In f Sir . D g s ind being now a memb 
diana Railroad Dating — > g | ts executive minittee. He 


from January Y, 1879, his \ ¢,, da Scotti Rite 





5 , 
career moved Too rapidly ( ‘ ( on ; » Shrine 
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Dispatching by Telephone in the South 


Coincident with the increase in the use of the tele- 
phone for train dispatching in other parts of the United 
States and in the Dominion of Canada, has been the 
steady increase in its use by southern railroad sys- 
tems. During the past few months a number of these 
roads have decided to adopt the telephone for dispatch- 
ing their trains and to discard the telegraph. There 
are eighteen southern railroads using the telephone at 
present, with about 7,800 miles of line so equipped and 
a total of 56 circuits, equipped with a little over 1,500 
selector way stations. 

The new roads to join the ranks of the telephone 
users are the Central of Georgia, which is equipping 
a 160-mile stretch with 31 stations; the Florida East 
Coast, which has just about completed the installation 
f 478 miles of line, covering four circuits and 46 sta- 
tions; the Atlanta & West Point, which is about to 
equip 225 miles of line with 31 stations; the Piedmont 
lraction no which is equipping 24 miles of 
line with both selector and selectively operated sema- 
phore equipment; The Gulf, Florida & Alabama, where 
100 miles of line with 20 stations is to be installed, and 
the Greenville, Spartanburg & Anderson Railway, 
which has ordered selector and selectively operated 
semaphore equipment for 58 miles of line and 19 sta- 
tions. All of these roads use the Western Electric 
Company's apparatus. 

On each of the above installations, a single heavy 
copper metallic circuit will extend along the railroad 
lines being equipped. On this circuit all the telephone 
stations are installed, and the dispatcher is able, by 
means of the selector apparatus with which he is pro 
vided, to ring the bell at any station on the circuit 
without ringing the bell at any other station. This is 
known as selective calling, and is accomplished by 
means of a device called a selector. In all the above 
cases, the well-known No. 50-B type selector is in 
stalled. 

On some of the lines, where selectively operated 
semaphore equipments are to be used, the selector, in- 
stead of ringing a bell at an office, will throw a sema 
phore out on the line to the “Stop” position. The train 
approaching this semaphore will stop. The door 
of the casting, which is part of the semaphore post, 
can then be opened by one of the train crew, who will 
use the telephone equipment within to get into touch 
with the dispatcher, in order to receive train orders. 
The man will then restore the semaphore blade to the 
Clear” position and the train will proceed. 

This equipment is the latest advance in the art of 
telephone train dispatching, and it is claimed that 
within a few years it will be exclusively used by the 
steam roads for train order signal work. As an indi- 
cation of the safety of this apparatus, it might also be 
stated that whenever a dispatcher rings a bell on a 
selective telephone system of this character, he re- 
ceives a signal—a distinctive buzz in his ear—indicat 
ing to him whether or not the bell rang. In the case of 
the semaphore equipment, this buzz is coded so that 
the dispatcher knows whether or not the required 
semaphore has operated. No additional wires are 
necessary in a semaphore installation. In other words, 
the semaphores are connected to a telephone line just 
is the telephone sets are at way stations. 

\t the present time, there are 96 roads using the 
selectively operated dispatching system, covering 12 


total of approximately 60,000 miles of line. Every big 
system in the country has more or less of its lines so 
equipped, and on the great majority of these, the sys 
tems are being extended as rapidly as appropriations 
can be obtained for this purpose. 

There is an actual cash saving resulting from the 
installation of telephone systems. It is possible to 
move trains over a given division much more rapidly 
with the telephone than was ever possible with the 
telegraph. This means that a given tonnage is moved 
over a given length of line in a much shorter time than 
was formerly the case, and therefore, less engines are 
required to move a given amount of freight than be- 
fore. The saving made in this way is obvious, and, 
as figured out by one or two roads, has shown that the 
telephone pays for itself inside of one year 

The telephone has come into its own in the rail 
road field solely on its merits. It is more rapid, efh 
cient and a great time saver, and it is the unanimo 


l 
that t] 


opinion of all the old railroad telegraph men t r 
Morse is doomed for train Cupetcwmng purposes 
Piedmont and Northern to Use Telephone 
ae of the great electric traction systems of the 
south, the Piedmont and Northern Lines, is bon to 
enter ba telephone train dispatching field, and with 


; 
T¢ 


this end in view has placed orders 
be used on two of its lines. 


equipment to 


The first of these, the Piedmont Traction Con 
pany, is to operate its cars over a 24-mile stretcl 
line extending from Charlotte, N. C., to Gastonia, N 
C. There will be seven way stations located along 
the line as well as eight semaphores of the new \West 


ern Electric selectively operated type. 

The second is that of the Greenville, Spartanburg 
and Anderson Railway, which will install telephone 
li aE over approximately 58 miles of road from 


Greenville, S. C., to Greenwood, S. | Kleven way 
station jaslnoskake and eight semaphores will be 11 
stalled. 

. the equipment to be used is of the very latest 
type throughout, including the Western Electric Ni 
50-B selector and necessary telephone apparatus and 
accessories. The selectivels operated semaphore is 


a new development and is operated by the dispatcher 
by means of a selector key in the same manner that 
a way station is signaled. An “answer back” or audi! 
signal informs the dispatcher when the semaphore has 
operated. 


Manchuria 8 we 


Vice Consul A. A. Williamson, Dairen, says there 
are 13 telephone exchanges in Manchuria, located in 
the following cities: Dairen, population 41,809; Liu 
shutan, population 4,622; Tashihchiao, 2,320; Fushun, 


5,083: Tiehling, 38,108: Port Arthur, 18,142: Kinchou 
10,751: Liaovang, 66,869: Mukden, 165,634: Kung 


chuling 3,833; Changchun, 38,232: Hsin-min-fu, 41 18 
Antunghsien, 7,855. The total mileage yf telephone 
wire in the cities is 6,031 miles, and interurbat > 317 
miles. 


The service is conducted by the state, exc: pt the 
private lines of the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany, which are operated for its own use. The Ying 
kou (Newchwang) Hydraulic Electric Company sup 
plies telephone service for the public at Yingk 
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Use of Simplex on Dispatching Circuits 
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Tinning a Soldering Iron 


Every workman who includes soldering irons in 
his kit is aware of the fact that to be of any use what- 
ever they must be tinned and that they are of the 
greatest value when they are covered on the working 
side with a smooth, bright coat of solder. Perhaps the 
most widely known method of accomplishing this is 
that in which sal ammoniac is used as a cleaner and flux. 
There has been considerable discussion as to the ad 
visability of prohibiting the use of sal ammoniac for this 
purpose for the reason that there is danger of its be 

, coming mixed with the solder left on the iron and the 

mixture transferred to the soldered joints, resulting in 

corrosion of the joints. In order to prove the truth 

or fallacy of this claim a test was made in the follow 

ing manner: One row of terminals was soldered with 

an iron which had never been touched with salam 

- another row of equal number was soldered 

with an iron which had just been tinned with salam 

moniac, while a third row was soldered with the same 

iron, the hot iron being touched with the salammonia: 

just soldering each terminal. After the lapse 

f a year it was found that all joints soldered by the 

third method were badly corroded while those with 
ut t 

bright. It 


moniac: 


before 


I salammoniac were perfectly clean and 
which was 
tinned with 


and 


le use Ol 
P ra -¢+h os - 1 1. ] . . 
was further found that the row 
soldered with the iron which had 
salammoniac was corroded at one 
the other, showing a gradual decrease in corrosion as 
more fresh solder was put on the iron, thus reducing 


been 


end clean al 


1 


the per cent of salammoniac in each succeeding joint 
Chis experiment was considered conclusive proof that 
salammoniac should never be used on soldering irons 
which are to be used in making electrical connections. 
There are other methods which quite eas) 
Che following is probably the least complicated : 
until it is perfectly clean on the sides to bi 
tinned. Have at hand a second iron which has already 
been tinned. Heat this iron in the fire as for soldering 
and then hold the resin-cored solder against the bright 
ened surface of the cold iron and rub the solder in with 
the hot iron, just as one would proceed to tin any sur 


are 


the iron 


face he expects to solder. 

When no tinned iron is at hand brighten the un 
tinned iron until all sides are perfectly bright and clean 
Then wrap the brightened point with a short length 
f resin-cored solder, very closely covering the whole 

Then place the iron in the 
will be found that all 


f the brightened surface. 
fire and when it becomes hot it 
surfaces are thoroughly tinned. 

Where the workman is able to devote his entire 
attention to the matter, the untinned iron may be 
brightened and then placed in the fire in such manner 
as not to expose the brightened point directly to the 
fi The point of the iron will now begin to be 
heated from heat traveling out from the heated body 

f the iron. Resin-cored solder should be rubbed on 
the brightened point upon the part nearest the body 
ilmost as soon as the iron is placed in the fire, and as 
soon as the solder begins to melt it will be found that 
tinning has commenced. The iron should then be 
removed from the fire and resin-cored solder 
There should be no 


ame 


quickly 
applied to all brightened surfaces. 
delay in this process or the brightened copper will scale 
sufficiently to prevent tinning. 

By still another method 
heated until it 


uncleaned iron is 
It is then filed 


the 


will melt solder readily. 
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bright on the side to be tinned and resin-cored soldei 
touched to the bright side. Care should be taken not 
to have the iron too hot or the surface will scale and 
the solder will not stick, in which case the surface will 
have to be cleaned again. 


The Telephone in Japan 
he telephone was inaugurated in Japan twenty 
one years ago, says the Japan Magazine. Prior to tl 


time it was not regarded as useful, but is Mi 
looked upon as one of the necessary means « m 
munication. It is installed at many local points bs 
sides the representative prefectual cities. At the ne 
of the inauguration of the telephone, the government 


authorities did their best to obtain as many subs 


ers as possible, but they had to open with 155 subs 

ers in Tokio and 45 in Yokohama. Calls at that tim: 
were only about one thousand daily. A few years late: 
the publi began to appreciate the usefulness of the 
telephone and it became increasingly popular. Cons 
quently the government extended the system 89 
ind again in 1907, in order to meet the general deman 
\bout thirty million ven ($14,000,000) have hithert 
been expended on the telephone system; telephone 
wires now connect over 1,600 cities, towns and villages 
here are over 7OO exchanges with about 126,000 
scribers lhe wires extend over 440,000, 


calls per annum exceed 400,000,000, the annu 
reaching 10,000,000 ven. 


Che growth of the telephone svstem is 


ly a source if satisfaction to Japan; but mpared 
that in Europe and America it is still far be 
popularity and the extent of its us« Che num be 
applications for telephone connection is far in « 

of the number of installations which the authoriti 


an undertake with the fund at their disposal 


each application 15 yens must be deposited. The g 
ernment’s project is to install 61,230 stations by 1912 
with an estimated outlay of 18,200,000 ver ime ¢ 
cess of demand over supply has given rise to the tel 
phone brokerage business \t one ne transite 
f the privilege of installation commanded the price 
as high as 800 ven or more. In the sumn r of 100 
the authorities undertook the installat: of 300 
nections in Tokio, for those who offered 200 ven. a 
this had the effect of pushing down the ‘“‘market-price 
of the transfer to about that figure. he vearly charge 
for telephone connection varies between 60 1 40 ve 
iccordin location. 


Southern Railway Gets More Telephones 
\\ ork 1S ] ' ‘ 


the Knoxville division of the 
pany in the installation of 
will be used with which to dispatch trains 


progressing rapidly on the west end 
Southern Railway ¢ 


a telephone syvstel 


Ik. E. Gandy, block signal inspector, has a large 
force of men at work erecting cross arms and poles 
where needed. Part of the new apparatus has been 


‘ 7 
hiteen mules west 


three months befor 


installed as far as Concord, over 
Knoxville It will 
the telephone wires are ready for use 

The telephones have arrived and will be placed 
at various points along the Knoxville division as soon 


as the wires have been placed in position 


take at least 
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not definite and there is much room left for guessing. 
Now the question is whether we need a more accurate 
means of judging the quality than the physical sense 
of hearing. As long as the quality is not bad and the 
volume of the sound is large, a finer distinction or 
graduation seems of no importance, but it will become 
important if the line is increased to such length that 
the volume grows weak, because then with the same vol- 
ume of sound in two cases, the line of better quality 
might still give intelligible transmission, while the 
speech over a line of poorer quality ceased to be com- 
mercially understandable. In other words, if two 
lines give the same volume by test or by computation, 
we say their transmission equivalents are the same; 
still the one giving the better quality will, in case the 
sound becomes weak, permit a conversation over a 
somewhat greater length of line than the other. In 
comparing different line materials it therefore be- 
comes necessary to investigate the quality of the re- 
ceived sound more accurately than can be done by a 
listening test. The attenuation constants for different 
frequencies give us the means of doing so. 

[f the attenuation constant of a line were the same 
for all frequencies, which means that all component 
wavelets of the complex voice sounds,are attenuated 
in the same ratio, the received waves, although smaller 
in amplitude, would be of exactly the same form as 
those sent into the line at the sending end. The qual- 
ity would then be perfect and we would have a true 
reproduction of the original sound. But if the atten- 
uation constant changes with different frequencies, 
then the received waves will be different in form from 
those sent into the line, because the different har- 
monics will not be diminished in amplitude in the 
same degree. The speech in the latter case will be 
distorted and the more the attenuation constants for 
different frequencies differ from each other, the more 
distortion will result, and the worse the quality will 
become. 

\s only the frequencies between 600 and 1,600 
p. p. s. are of importance in voice transmission, it will 
be sufficient to compare the differences between the 
attenuation constants for these two frequencies. The 
following Table XIII gives the attenuation constants 
as calculated for a No. 9 B. & S. gauge wire for dif- 
ferent frequencies: 





TABLE XIII. 
nstant for Aerial Lines of No. 9 B. & S G. Copper lron 
md Copper Clad Wires, for Different Frequencies 
—__——— Attenuation Constant for 
Frequet Iron Wire Copper Clad Copper Wire 
600 0.02378 0.01316 0.00641 
800 0.02796 0.01393 0.00652 
1000 A 0.0 15 0.01451 0.00659 
1200 0.03592 0.01492 0.00662 
1400 0.08962 0.01517 0.00665 
1600 0.04382 0.01543 0.00666 


The figures show that the attenuation constant at 
1.600 p. p. s.. for the iron wire, is 80 per cent larger 
than the value at 600 p. p. s., and that the correspond- 
ing increase in a copper-clad wire is only 16 per cent 
and in copper wire 6 per cent. The figures 80, 16 and 
6 form only a relative measure of the quality and we 
do not know whether 80 means bad, fair or good 
quality. However, from actual listening tests we can 
say that the quality of sound over an iron wire line 
is hardly bad, but there is a noticeable difference be- 
tween the qualities of sound received over an iron wire 
and over one of copper. Theoretically the quality 


over a copper-clad line will be only slightly inferior to 
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that over a copper wire, but much better than that 
over an iron wire. 
LINE IMPEDANCE. 

The line impedance has been calculated with for 
mula 7 for No. 9 B. &. S. copper-clad, copper and iron 
wires. The vector magnitude of this impedance for 
the three different line materials is as follows: 

Line impedance for iron line, 1,640 ohms. 

Line impedance for copper line, 690 ohms. 

Line impedance for copper-clad line, 829 ohms. 

The line impedance of the copper-clad is some 
what larger than that of the copper wire, but much 
smaller than that of the iron wire. Any terminal ap 
paratus which is fitted for a copper line can also be 
used on a copper-clad line, practically with the same 
efficiency, whereas it would not be best suited for an 
iron line. 

SUM MARY. 

(1.) The permeability of the steel in copper-clad 
wire for a frequency of 800 p. p. s. and small magnet 
izing forces is 68. For low frequencies, as used in 
power transmission, the permeability is between 100 
and 125, according to the strength of current through 
the wire. 

(2.) The effective resistance of any size of cop 
per-clad wire (40 per cent copper, 60 per cent steel), 
at 800 p. p. s., can be obtained from its d. c. resistance 


by multiplying the latter by the ratio Rac/Rde as 
given in Table II. 
(3.) The self-induction of any size of copper 


clad wire, with steel of the quality used in the pres 


ent product and for 800 p. p. s., is given in Table II] 

(4.) The electrostatic capacity, which is inde 
pendent of the line material, is given for any size 
wire in Table ITI. 


(5.) The increase of the effective resistance, at 
800 p. p. s., over the d. c. value is dependent upon the 
size of the wire. From figures for the largest in 


crease in effective resistance—that is, for the largest 
size of wire considered in this investigation—we find 
forecomparison, that a No. 4 B. & S. wire of copper 
increases its resistance 2 per cent, the same size of 
copper-clad increases 9 per cent and galvanized iron 
(grade E. B. B.) increases 121 per cent. 

(6.) The resistance increase of copper 
800 p. p. s. is very small when compared with that of 
iron. It is negligible for all sizes smaller than No 
9 B. & S. and is only slightly larger than the increase 
for copper wires between the sizes of No. 9 and No. 4 
B. & S. 

(7.) The variation of the effective resistance, 
within the range of frequencies important in the trans 
mission of the human voice (600 to 1,600 p. p. s.), is 
negligibly small in copper wires; it amounts to 1 per 
cent in copper-clad, which is still an unimportant mag 
nitude, but rises to 40 per cent in galvanized iron. 
The variation is an increase with increasing frequency. 

(8.) The self-induction of copper-clad aerial lines 
at 800 p. p. s. is only slightly larger than that of solid 
copper lines. For No. 4 B. & S. wire the self-induction 
of copper-clad is 15 per cent larger than that of cop 
per, and 7 per cent larger for No. 20 B. & S. The 
self-induction of an aerial galvanized iron line is more 
than three times larger than that of either copper or 
copper-clad lines. 

(9.) The change of self-induction, within the 
range of frequencies from 600 to 1,600 p. p. s., is prac 
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(10.) With the exception of conductivity the Phat is, 112.42 miles of No. 9 Bb. & S. G. copper- 
electrical properties of copper-clad wire for alternat- Cad steel circuit are equal in transmission to 14.16 
miles of standard cable. The length of this No. 9 


ing currents of telephonic frequencies are practically 
Bb. & S. copper-clad line which will furnish commer- 


the same as those of solid copper wire. That is, the 
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A Telephone Exchange of 1878 

The first telephone exchange in Newark, N. J., 
is described by the Newark Sunday Call. John J. 
Ghegan, president of J. H. Bunnell & Co., New York, 
was the manager of the exchange. It was established 
in 1878 and was under the protection of the Western 
('nion Telegraph Company. Mr. Ghegan tells some 
interesting facts regarding his early experiences in the 
telephone business. One of his many duties was the 
soliciting of business. One Newark manufacturer well 
known for his enterprise laughed at the idea that 
the “scientific toy” could ever take its place among 
the business utilities. 

“That's no good,” he said to Mr. Ghegan. 

work that here.” 

Mr. Ghegan needed names for his list and he 
would never give up any prospective customer till 
every argument had been exhausted. This particular 
doubting Thomas listened good-humoredly while Mr 
Ghegan set forth at length the particular reasons why 
the telephone was designed to play an indispensable part 
in the affairs of business. 

“Well,” said the manufacturer with a laugh, 
“you're a good talker anyhow. [’ll tell you what I'll 
do. When you get a hundred names come to me. But 
vou'll never get ’em.” 

“I got them, all right,” said Mr. Ghegan, 
before | did I had that man’s name on the list.” 

“] guess the laugh’s on me,” he said, as he handed 
in his order for a telephone. 

“In the early days of the telephone business in 
Newark,” Mr. Ghegan said, “telephones were not 
listed by number. When you wanted the Murphy 
Varnish Company you called for the Murphy Varnish 
Company. 

“You might suppose,” Mr. Ghegan, “that 
this was a rather unwieldly system. But when we de- 
cided to change to numbers there was an awful kick. 
[ remember one eminently respectable old manufac- 
turer got fairly blue in the face when he called for his 
place of business by name and the central insisted on 
the number of the telephone. I got the effect at my 
end and I heard about the scene at the other. We had 
a pretty tough time of it before we couid get people to 
call for numbers. Our office had about 150 subscribers 
when we made the change.” 

Referring to his experiences in introducing the 
telephone in Mexico Mr. Ghegan says: ‘We discov- 
ered something about Mexican women. They had 
nothing to do, apparently, except to talk all day or 
listen all day. With such conditions there was no 
possibility of giving anything like an efficient service. 
It was a serious problem, but we solved it. We put 
in a push button on each side of the telephone. In 
order to use the line it was necessary to shove in one 
of the buttons. This grounded the line there and cut 
off service on the one side or the other of the place 
where the telephone was located, and when the wom- 
en cut in to listen the talk would stop. It was a hard- 
ship for them, of course, for it deprived them of their 
chief source of amusement, but we were running a 
telephone company, not a long-distance entertainment 
bureau.” 

Mr. Ghegan, who is a member of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America, distributed a reproduction of the 
first printed list of subscribers of the Newark ex- 
change at the recent meeting of Pioneers in Boston. 
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Central of Georgia Uses Telephones 

That the Central Railway of Georgia would in- 
stall a telephone operating system between Birming 
ham and Columbus, Ga., work upon which was going 
ahead without delay, was the official announcement 
made by T. S. Moise, general manager of that com 
pany. 

Mr. Moise said the telephone line for dispatching 
trains would supplant the present telegraph lines just 
as quickly as the line was up and placed in operation. 
[t is stated that the line will cost in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 and that it will be far more 
than the telegraph now used. 

“The telephone dispatching system on the Central 
ot Georgia will be built from Birmingham to Colum 


serviceable 


bus,’ said Mr. Moise. “Later it may be extended 
further. It will take the place of the telegraph lines 
and will greatly facilitate business. Telephones ar 


considered far better than any other service tor in 


stantaneous work. I cannot say exactly how much the 


service will cost. Work will proceed without del 
One Sound Heard Twice 
As a vivid illustration of the comparative spec 
with which sound travels over a telephone wire and 


through the atmosphere, the manager of a large mat 
ufacturing plant recently had this peculiar experience 
He was telephoning from his residence to the factory, 
about two miles distant, 

for closing. The sound of 
came to him over the wire very distinct 
and lasted about five seconds. A 
this sound ceased the same 
through the open window by means of the atmospher« 
He thus heard the same sound twice, and was vei 
much impressed by the novelty of the occurrence 


‘ * : Sx 
when the actor 


the whistle 


which is 


whistle blew 
which was 
few seconds after 
was borne 


sound 


Uruguay's Telephones 
- Minister Nicolay A. Crensted, Montevide 
he Uruguay government has definitely 
make the telephone business in Uruguay a 
opoly (thus carying out the plan broached over a veat 
The proposal is not yet fully elaborated, and 


decide 


State 


ago). 
it is expected that three vears will be required to carry 
out the plans of the government. The beginning will 
be made in Montevideo. 

The new departure will probably cause a rapid 


increase of telephone lines, stations, and instruments 
It would seem that here is an opportunity for Ameri 
can firms to furnish a large percentage of the men and 
material that will be needed by the government 


[In the case of the City of Vermillion vs. North 
western Telephone Exchange Company, 180 Fed. R. 
289, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, maintained that a grant for a tele 
phone line within and through a city does not neces 
sarily mean a through line, the nature of the word 
“line” in common usage being such as to include the 
telephone exchange, when used in this connection. 
This application of the word “line” is very common in 
railroad circles where it may refer to the entire sys 
tem. . 
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The universal board, which automatically takes 
care of all abnormal features of traffic requiring mon- 
itor service, created great interest in the demonstra- 
tion, also the operator's key set checking monitor 
attachment which enables the chief operator of an 
Automanual exchange to test the accuracy with which 
the local operators are setting up the numbers on the 
key sets. 

The Telechronometer exhibit was operated in con- 
nection with the Automanual and enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of offering a solution of the rate question. 

The synchronomonic five-party selective-ringing 
system has undergone some recent refinements, in- 
cluding the adaptation of a guard alarm which will 
signal the attendant of any variation in the ringing 
source. 

The automatic message meters were operated in 
connection with a manual switchboard. 

One of the most valuable and interesting souvenirs 
given out was a booklet isued by the North Electric 
Company entitled “Automanual,” described for the 
practical telephone man. It is a booklet clearly setting 
forth the ‘means to the end” of Automanual operation 
and presents the subject so clearly and completely that 
at its conclusion, no telephone man of experience will 
continue to question the methods by which Auto- 
manual is accomplished. 

The North Electric Company was represented by 
C. H. North, president; Garrison Babcock, vice-presi 
dent and general manager; J. G. Mitchell, sales en- 
gineer. George W. Dickerson was in charge of the 
exhibit, assisted by George H. Fister and W. J. Ford. 


Who Won the Telafault Contest 


W. N. Matthews and Brother, St. Louis, tried a 
scheme at the convention of 1911 that they found worth 
repeating in 1912. Cards were distributed around the 
convention hall and corridors requesting the recipient 
to sign his name and the name of his company and re- 
turn the card to the company’s exhibit, Room 254, 
llotel Sherman, where it was given a serial number. 
rhe holder of the lucky number was presented free 
of charge, with a Matthews improved Telefault. 

This remarkable instrument for automatically lo- 
cating trouble has been described so many times that 
we can add nothing at this writing. Suffice it to say 
that the happy winner of the 1912 contest was O. L. 
Loudenslager, manager of the Plymouth County Tele- 
phone Company, LeMars, Iowa. Mr. Loudenslager’s 
letter to W. N. Matthews and Brother shows his ap 
preciation: 


Your letter informing me of my good luck while in ¢ 


igo ame to hand yesterday. 
Well I guess it’s better to be lucky than rich. -The Tela 
fault came yesterday and it is a dandy. We will endeavor t 
all the trouble we may have in the future. 
| thank you very much for this unexpected gift We 
e used similar cable testers and know they will do the 
Refer anybody to us and we will give them the proper 
Lope 


W. N. Matthews and Brother, by the way, have 
moved their offices and factory into their new building 
at 3/22 Forest Park boulevard, St. Louis. Now they 
can take care of customers even better than before. 

Recently London was placed in telephonic com 
munication with Amsterdam, for experimental pur- 
poses, and speech was transmitted very distinctly. 


Kellogg Desks 

The Kellogg Company is furnishing a very attrac- 
tive line of sanitary type desks for wire chiefs and chief 
operators. These contain standard apparatus through- 
out and the cabinet work is high grade. They are fur- 
nished in golden oak and mahogany. This cabinet type 
does not interfere in the slightest with the supervision 
and testing. The desks can be kept clean easily and 


ow.. 








A Typical Kellogg Desk 


present a very attractive appearance the company 
will supply detailed information promptly on request. 
Kellogg key tvpe wire chiefs desks cover the testing 
requirements of every up-to-date exchange. 1 


in Operation in all sections of the country and have 


enviable records of reliable service. Kellogg chief op 
erators’ equipments are designed and built for simple 
practical supervision of all modern switching equip 


ment, 


Passing of the National Telephone Journal 


We regret to note that the January issue of the 
Vational Telephone Journal, London, England, being 
the seventieth number, was the final issu Tt that 
high class publication, which has been conducted in 
such an admirable manner that its loss will be greatly 
felt in technical journalism. Some of the interesting 
features of the final issue are the conclusion of a his 
tory of the company by Albert Anns; a report of the 
great “final muster” on December 30; reports of the 
presentations of souvenirs, by their respective staffs, 
to Albert Anns, secretary; S. J. Goddard, general su- 
perintendent; Frank Gill, engineer-in-chief; a farewell 
letter from the editing committee, composed of 
Messrs. Anns, Clay, Gill and Goddard, expressing 
their gratitude to H. Laws Webb for his valuable 
assistance during the early years, and to W. H. Gun- 
ston, who has practically managed and edited the 


Journal for the past four years. 
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Automatic Electric s Year 


Net profits of the Automatic Electric Company for 
ended December 31, 1911, t 


were equal to 
/7 


yn the outstanding capital of $4,570,000. 
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Stromberg-Carlson's Annual Report 


he annual report to stockholders of the Strom- 
berg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company 
shows that the company’s plant and finances are in 
excellent condition. Many improvements have been 
made in its products and some new lines of apparatus 
have been developed. It is shown that the company’s 
capital is adequate and that it owes no debts. An ad- 
vantageous sale of the company’s former Chicago fac- 
tory was made in March, 1911; from the proceeds of 
which, and from conversion of some investments the 
company paid off all its indebtedness and paid 12% 
per cent of accumulated dividends on outstanding pre- 
ferred stock. The reduction of manufacturing profit 
shown is due to a falling off in volume of business 
due to conditions. The company’s balance sheet fol- 


lows: 
~ MBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoMPANY BALAN( SHE 
December 31, 1911. 
ASSETS. 
R state, Buildings, Plant, Machinery, etc., less Reserves 
for Depreciation and Accrued Renewals............ -.--8 974,602.21 
Stock of Raw Materials, Supplies, Work in Progress and 
Finished Product, as per Physical Inventories of Decem 
ber 31, 1911 (less Reserve)..... Tere eT ees eed 989,866.24 
stments in Telephone Companies (less Reserve)... 461,407.78 
Notes Receivable of Telephone Companies (less Reserve)... 338,325.9 
\ ints Receivable (less Reserve)........... ‘a a 280,938.8 
Cas n hand and in Banks 126,246.21 
Unexpired Insurance s 335.8% 
$3.171,723.07 
LIABILITIES 
Stock 
Preferred 7% Cumulative (Dividends paid 
Tuly 1, 1908) 15,000 shares at 
$100.00 outstanding .... ves: 6)0,0-s. 0 <agee, 000.08 
mmon, Issued 45,000 shares 
ae Fe $4,500,000.00 
s held in Treasurv 8,000,000.00 
$1,500,000,00 
Fotel Steck Getetameees <ccccciéecess $3,000, 0.00 
\ccounts (including Accrued Wages and Taxes).. 24,260.75 
. s per annexed ac int ‘ l 462.3 
$3,171.72 


American Electric's Magneto Catalogue 

The new &80-page book in the bright red cover is 
the \merican Electric Company's 1912 catalogue of 
magneto telephone supplies. It shows the Company’s 
goods in detail, the Burns express switchboard being 
listed in various sized cabinets with different equip 
ments. There is also a full line of the well-known 
\merican magneto instruments, both wall and desk, 
gether with circuit diagrams and useful information. 
\umerous auxiliaries are listed, such as_ batteries, 
outhpieces, adjustable arms, pole changers, counters, 
timers, pay stations, booths, and general electrical sup 
plies. This is the first of a series of American Electric 
catalogues in preparation, which the telephone man 


\ 


11 do well to secure. 


Kellogg Publishes Convention Daily 
during the convention the Kellogg Switchboard 
and Supply Company published Telephone Facts, a 
lively four-page daily. Convention news, interesting 
Kellogg talks and notes, descriptions of independent 
plants, and in short all that goes to make up a good 
telephone paper, were the contents of the’ little sheet. 


If vou are fond of 1912 model fables, a la George 
\de, get the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Com 
‘Fables in Telephones.” There are only a few 
stories in it, but they are certainly good. Maybe you 


pany s 


can apply the morals in vour own community. 
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Blackburn Specialty in New Factory 

The Blackburn Specialty Company has moved its 
factory from 1404 West Third street to 1120 Prospect 
avenue 5. E., Cleveland, Ohio. Its space is more than 
doubled and its facilities for the production of its 
specialties greatly increased. The move was made 
necessary by the great increase in the sales of Black- 
burn ground clamps, which are being used generally 
by the leading telephone companies of the United 
States, as well as by some foreign governments. The 
company has recently placed on the market a new 
automobile specialty, an automatic lock switch which 
is meeting with general approval among autoists who 
desire to protect their cars against theft. 


Electrose in Improved Quarters 

The Electrose Manufacturing Company has leased 
spacious quarters in the Robert Gair building, Wash- 
ington and Front streets, brooklyn, N. Y. The new 
plant is 50 per cent larger than the one recently de 
stroyed by fire, and the new building is fire-proot 
\fter March 1, the company says it will be in better 
position than ever to take care of its customers’ re 
quirements, with no danger of interruptions. 

An American consular office in the United King 
dom reports that a firm in his district has stated that 
ii is a buyer of wood poles similar to samples of cross 
sections which accompanied the report, and which can 
be obtained from the Bureau of Manufacturers, Wash 
ington, D. C., File No. 8015. The firm has expressed 
a desire to communicate with American exporters of 
such poles. 

The Japanese provincial government in Korea 
(Chosen) has under consideration a scheme for in 
stalling, at a cost of over $55,000, a long-distance tele 
phone between Seoul and Fusan, in addition to th 
existing telephone services connecting Seoul, Shigen 
and Makan. It has been decided to inaugurate the 
service in the course of the current year 





The Clay Products Company, Stock Exchang, 
building, Chicago, is a licensee for the manufacture and 
sale of Denison tile for building purposes. This form 
of tile has many advantages, and no one contemplat 
ing this form of construction should remain ignorant 
of the particular product handled by this company 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company’s 184page 
catalogue of wire rope and wire is not only a hand 
some, substantial book, finely illustrated, but it con 


tains about all there is to know about the products 
the company and its plants at Trenton and Roebling 
N. J. 

The Thompson-Levering Company, Philadelphia, 
wrapped a blotter in a “wireless dispatch” envelope 
whose inner surface describes the virtues of Peerless 
testing sets convincingly. Better write the Company 
for a catalogue if you haven’t one already 

The Butler-Electric Company announces the re 
moval of its factory and general offices from David 
City, Nebraska, to Perry, Iowa, where headquarters 
have been established at the corner of Second and 
Willis streets. 
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Western Electric January Sales Show Decrease 
Company 
1ose of January of 


} 


DUSI 


January sales of the Western 
re about nine per cent behind tl 


ist year, sales being goods billed out, but new 


month was $500,000 in excess of the goods 


ness for the 
billed. It will be recalled that January of last year 
started at a rate that indicated about $71,000,000 for 
h that the comparison of the two months 


tne vear, So at 


last month as indicated. Janu 


is not so unfavorable 
| f about $67,000,000 for the 


ary's total is at 


ar, Or approximately th me as 1911, whose tota 


was $66,300,000 he falling ff was general, 
- 7 | } 

eastern aDdout a nine 
westert 
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ager; the Hudson River Telephone: Company, as secretary and 
treasurer; the New York and Pennsylvania Company and the 
Westchester Telephone Company. He was treasurer continu- 
ously of the National Telephone Association from 1884. He 
was prominent in Masonic orders, being a past master, chapter 
Mason and Knight Templar of Auburn, N. Y., organizations. 
Mr. Storke is survived by a widow, three sons and five daugh- 
ters. 

J. Warren Young has resigned his position as chief signal 
inspector of the Erie Railroad Company to accept a position 
with the Kerite Insulated Wire Company, 30 Church street, New 
York City. Mr. Young was born in New York City, November 

1877, and after receiving a public school education entered the 
service of the Central Railroad of New Jersey in April, 1896, as 
signal maintainer’s helper, remaining with that company until 
November, 1899, when he resigned to accept a position with the 
D. L. & W. railroad as maintainer and inspector of signals. 
Later he resigned this position to take charge of the signal work 


of the New York, Susquehanna & Western railroad. In Sep- 
tember, 1904, he was appointed supervisor of signals of the 
terminal division of the Erie railroad, and in November, 1905, 


was appointed signal inspector in the signa] engineer’s office 
which position he held until January 1, 1907, when he was pro 
moted to the position of chief signal inspector. Mr. Young has 
been a member of the Railway Signal Association for ten vears 
and for the past five years has served on Committee No. 2 
(wires and cables) of the association. 

Fred Woodworth has been appointed local manager of the 
Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company's exchange 
at Missoula, Mont. 

H. F. Patterson has been appointed district 
manager of the Corpus Christi district of the Southwestern Tel 
ephone and Telegraph Company, with headquarters at Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 

Alfred Slater has been appointed superintendent of the In 
terstate Telephone Company at Savanna. 

J. H. Bigland, of the contract staff of the National Tele 
phone Company, London, has been appointed contract manager 
to the Constantinople Telephone Company (Societe Anonyme 
Des Telephones de Constantinople), and will shortly take up his 
duties. 

Wm. Geckler, Jr., formerly manager of the Interstate Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company’s exchange at Springfield, III. 
but more recently in the equipment department of the Central 
Union Telephone Company, Illinois division, has been promoted 
to the position of plant chief of Kankakee county, with head- 
juarters at Kankakee. 

H. I. Boyd, formerly manager of the Colorado Telephone 
Company’s exchange at Julesburg, Wyo., has been transferred 
to the management of the Wheatland exchange of the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Frank E. Bullock has been appointed superintendent of plant 
of the Chesapeake and Pottomac Telephone Company. Mr. Bul- 
lock began his career with the company in 1890 in the capacity 
of office boy and later became night operator. A 

Roland L. Barry, general superintendent of the Tri-State 
lelephone and Telegraph Company, of Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
has been chosen as a member of the commission which is to 
investigate telephone rates in Manitoba. Mr. Barry has had 
wide experience in the telephone field, dating back to 1897, when 
he began as lineman. He was rapidly promoted from one posi- 
tion to another until he became manager of the company at St. 
Paul in 1901. Under his management the number of subscrib- 
ers in St. Paul increased from 1,200 in 1901 to over 11,000 in 
1911. As a reward of merit he was appointed general superin- 
tendent of the company. The other members of the commission 
are Judge Corbett Locke, Morden, Manitoba, chairman, and AIl- 
derman George R. Crowe, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

George Stratmeyer has been appointed manager of the Citi- 
zens’ Telephone exchange at Allegan, Mich. Mr. Stratmeyer 
came from the Grand Rapids exchange, where he was tendered 
i farewell dinner and presented with a ring by his fellow em- 
ployes 

L. D. Mahon has been appointed local manager of the Ches- 
ipeake and Potomac Telephone Company at Towson, suceeeding 
Fk. A. McNally, who has been promoted to the position of sub- 
urban district manager, with headquarters at Baltimore. 

Humphrey Sullivan, Kansas City, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager for the Missouri and Kansas Telephone Com- 
succeeding the late Mr. Connelly. 

Chas. J. Rapparlie, for a number of years chief collector for 
the Central Union Telephone Company at Toledo, Ohio, has 
been promoted to the position of manager of the company’s ex 
change at Defiance 


commercial 


pany, 
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Frederick L. Hutchinson was recently appointed secretary 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. Mr. Hutchin 
son’s connection with the institute dates from 1904. In 
was appointed assistant secretary and in August of last year was 
appointed acting secretary. 

Frank S. Whitman has been promoted to the position of 
manager of the Baltimore division of the Chesapeake and Poto 
mac Telephone Company. 


1908 he 


TELEPHONE COMPANII 


NEW 
ALBERTVILLE, ALA.—The Union Telephone Compa has 
been incorporated by Jacob Miller,W. H. Powell and V. B. Hud 


gins, with a capital stock of $5,100. 

DARLING, ARK.—Articles of incorporation have been filed fos 
the Citizens’ Telephone Company, with a capital stock 
: pre sident ; W \. Maxwe { 


000; incorporators, C. C. Rogers, 
C. Mays, A. W. Geheb and J. E. Weindel, directors. 
SAN Jose, CaLt.—Articles of incorporation have 


for the Saratoga Telephone Company, with a capital stock 
$9,000. ‘Lhe incorporators are A. Bb. Brolly, F. J. ¢ 
Hogg, J. A. Kerr, L. J. Church and others. 


WoopLanps, Man., Can.—The Lake Francis el 
Company, Ltd., has been incorporated for the p Ss 
ing, constructing, equipping and operating a telephon 
Woodlands 

Newsorn, GA.—C. M. Gay, Grady Smith 


made application for a charter for the Newborn Tele; 
pany. 





GILLUM, ILI The G n d Ol ‘ lelep ( 
pany has been incorporated to operate a t ! ste Phe 
incorporators are Dean Genders, J. C. Dooley and Wall D 
ning. 

Osco, Itt.—The Os Mut hone Compa 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000 by A. L. Wes 
R. G. Neville, C. H. Anderson and Henry Bestor 

Sycamore, Itt.—The Nehring Insulated Wire and Manu 
turing Company has been incorporated with a capital st 


$30,000, to manufacture and deal in insulated wire and elect l 


appliances. The incorporators are Paul A. Nehring, James W 
Cliffe, Thomas M. Cliffe and Louis E. Peck. 

Brazi_, Inv.—The Home Telephone Company has be 
corporated, with a capital stock of $12,000. The directors art 


Charles A. Phillippe, Lewis Phillippe, William T. S. Mason 
John T. Hutchins, James Atkinson, Elliott T. Cox and Georg: 
Holmes. 





EpEN, INp.—The New Eden Telephone Compan bee 
incorporated to construct telephone lines throughout Han 
county. The directors are J. E. Ferrell, J. H. Trueblos a 3 
Curry, I. H. Day and Earl H. Gibbs 

Switz City, Inp.—The Switz City Co-operative Telephon: 


Coyipany has been incorporated to take over the Bell systen 
James B. Dillon is secretary and Harry Switz, president 

: DusvugveE, JA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed fos 
the Zwingle Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $2,000 
The officers are President, J. P. 


Biggens; vice-president, Dr 
E. R. Wheeler; secretary, D. W. Leffert; treasurer, Jacob Ken 


merer. f 
Ape, [A.—The Colfax Center Mutual Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000 The 


- 
- 


corporators are J. F. McMullin, Wm. J. McGinnis an 
Huffman. . 
INDEPENDENCE, I[A—The Sumner Township Telephone Com 


pany has been incorporated with the following officers: Presi 


dent, O. H. Lotts; secretary, E. J. Wilson; directors, Will 
Boyack, Jacob Gales and George Gates. 
YEAMAN, Ky.—The Yeaman Mutual Telephone Company 


has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 by W. 1 
Hopper, J. C. Green and A. T. Land 
Quinton, Ky.—The Quinton Telephone Company has been 
incorporated by Rufus Hardwick, J. A. Simpson and Samuel 
Brown. 
Fercus Fatits, Minn.—The Friberg Telephone C 


mpany 1s 


the name of a new organization formed by the farmers north 
of this city. The capital stock is $3,500 and the incorporators 
are Ferdinand Peters, president and secretary; Herman Duenow, 


treasurer 

Winona, Minn.—The Homer Ridge ympany 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 and 
follows President, g lall 


George H. Randall; vice 
Wunderlick ; and treasurer, M 


Telephone C 


tne 


officers are as fo 


secretary 


president, | Bas 
Thresher. 
BIcKNELL, Mo.—The 
incorporated with 
Phillippe, Lewis Phillippe and W. S 


npany has been 


Home Telephone Cor 
a capital stock of $12,000. The incorporator 


are cs \ Mason 
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MosiINEE, WIs The Mosinee Telephone Company has in 
creased its capital stock to $1,500 


CARROLLTON, ALA.—The city council has granted the Ala 
bama Telephone and Telegraph Company a franchise to main 
tain and operate a telephone system in this city. 

SANGER, CAL.—The city of Sanger has made application to 
the Board of Trustees for a 25-year telephone franchise 

WATERTOWN, ILt—The Crescent Telephone Company has 
been granted a franchise to operate in this ctiy. 

FRANKLIN, Ky The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been granted a franchise in this place and an all cable 
plant will be installed. 

IuREKA, Mont.—The Eureka Telephone C 
granted a franchise to operate in this county 

GENTRY, OkLA.—The Mt. Zion Mutual Telephone Company 

is been granted ten-year franchise to operate a telephone 


mpany has been 


system 
SITHERLIN, OreE.—M. A. Ralston and FE 
granted a franchise in this city. 
Witts Pornt, TEx.—The Union 
ween granted a franchise in this place. 
Loncview, Tex.—The Lacy Telephone Company contem 
plates installing a new central energy system in this place and 
this end has applied to the city council for an extension 
ts present franchise. 


Wickizor have been 


Telephone Company has 


RATES. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.—Government ownership and opera 
tion of telephone systems has failed to bring the reduction pre 
dicted. After having lost a large sum of money during 1911 it 
as been decided to advance the rates, giving as an excuse the 
igh cost of construction over that of four years ago 

CARLINVILLE, ILL—When the Christian County Telephone 
raised its rates from $1.00 to $1.25 per month about 
fty of the farmer subscribers ordered their telephones removed 
The farmers offered the company $1.00, which was refused 

Concorp1iA, KANs.—The United Telephone Company has in 
reased its rates on desk or extension telephones from $2.00 to 
$2.50, which is meeting with considerable opposition and_ the 
submitted to the State Board of Public Utilities 
he company operates exchanges at Abilene, Mirneapolis, Beloit 
nd Belleville 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—lI1 


Se©rvice 


Company 


natter may be 


accordance with the order of the Public 

Chesapeake and Potomac 
Company has revised its rates as follows Minimum for those 
using 600 calls annually, $39 5 


Commission the 


The maximum is for 5,400 calls 





$174 Flat rate, direct line, will be $48 for residence telepho1 es 
r two-party line, 30 calls per month; monthly rate, $2 
idditional cost of five cents each for more local messages 
McCook, Nesp.—A complaint has been filed with the rail 
mission alleging that the rates charged by the Nebrask: 
elephone Company are unreasonable and asking that the com 
ission fix a 1easonable rate and reduce county toll rates Che 
tes at present are as follows Party line, $1.50; individual 
$2.00; business, $3.00; business party-line, $2.75 
New Concorp, O.—The New Concord Tel ( par 
sked the public service commission perm} ncreast 
te n business telephones from $12 to on resi 
$9 to $15, and to issue $600 worth n eT 
<e improvements he apital stock of the « ipan 
< O). with $2.400 issued 
PeECUMSEH, O} The Oklahoma Corporation ( 1Ss 
given t Pecun é Telephone Company permissi ist 
tes fr $2 to $2.50 per month 
‘ \RTH TEX \ movement is on foot looking toward 
( tion in | telephone rates in accord e with the ordet 
‘ if SSl T 
VISCELLANEOUS 
Prescott, ARK The local telephone system has been pur 
sed | A. and P. D Frisbev. bot] of wl om are experien ed 
e telephone business 
\M ARK Phe \miut lelep rie ( npan is pul 
s¢ e % lepl ne exchange it Cadd (sap nd will ld 
s ati 
B \LA [The People’s Home Telephone Com 
planning for the erection of a new telephone exchange 
| GEVILLE, Itt.—The Milledgeville Telephone Company 
elected the following officers President, A. B. Puterbaugh 
‘ esidet I). ( Busell: treasurer, A. M. Fike. Beports 
the company to be in a verv prosperous condition 
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\RKADELPHIA, ARK The Arkadelphia Telephone Company 
Is preparing to expend $8,000 to $10,000 in improving its system 

Monrovia, Cal \t a meeting of the Monrovia Telephone 
Company the old directors were re-elected for the present yeat 
During the year the company spent $10,000 in improvements and 
extensions and also paid a dividend It was voted t 
increase the switchboard capacity in order to take care of the 
new business and to spend $2,000 for an additinal cable between 
Monrovia and Duarte to take care of the increase of business in 
that direction. 
“ELLOWS, CAI 


x6 Ti rd 


The Kern Mutual Telephone Company will 
install a new exchange in this place and will extend its lines t 
the surrounding country. T. J. Maguire is manager of the con 
pany 
Vernon, B. C., Can.—lhe Okanagan Telephone Company, 


’ € 
with offices at Vernon, Armstrong, Enderby, Salmon Arm and 


Long Lake, has acquired the system formerly operated by the 
Lakeshore Telephone Company with head ofhce at Summer 
land, B. ¢ It is the intention to extend the system throug 


1 sy ¥..t 
the valley It wi be under the management of Ge ri ODI 


ot Vernon 





WEYBURN, SASK., CAN The provincial government will 1 
stall a new telephone exchange in this place whi Wi 
modate 1,000 subscribers. 

Rock ISLAN [ut An election will be held in this 
\pril 2 at which time the people vill be pe tt t ‘ 1 
the propositio: | permitting the Union Electric Compar 
sell its property to the Central Union ¢ pan \t s 
election 1n October the proposition to permit t ( I { 
Velephone (| ny to purchase the United (¢ 1 vas 
down 

PEORIA, Tine Illinois Indey ‘ e Ass 
tion elected the f wing officers f he present ye re 
dent, | \ lerrick, Freepor e-president, \\ 
sett, O'Fallo secretary, ( s. Hi L «I g treasure 
\. F. Loehr, Carlinville 

LH ) It ea kK 1 Ss rece rte 
Centr Trust Compan rece t S \ 
Telephone Company 

RAPATI lu The Ma RR ‘ ele e { 

1 lected the f wing neers tor the re eat rres 
dent I s W ds secret nad reasure \ = ¢ 
lirectors, J. ¢ xworth, S. G ster id Phill Ilme 

Ss The lus ele ( 
ise ) \ I ns ir T 

BLooMINGTON, ILtit—The Kai | g Pele 

T ) T1\ 4 ] _ € t T t T T ‘ 
ins 

KNox, | nnecting nge ts é 

veen the ( Union Tele e | 1 t Vi 
ladep ne ( \ vith ex oe \\ ot 
Carass ( e! Kt I P t 
he es ( ¢ ] | 11 ( 1 T r 
voards at 1 ex inges, thus g g S 
( t ] G stance Ser 

W ARSA \t é eeting ( 

Lele ( the ft c ers W S 
lent, Si S ss e-president. ] Ww 

a \. ( St r Sé S | r ‘ 

OVE Ode Oldt ‘ t 

I ements ! extensions w r I ‘ 

ré oe .t a | { { ‘ ‘ T 
Reports s , , | 4 
t Vv Scott 1s nager 

| The New | lelephor 

d its ¢ ge at Switz ( an ‘ 

ate ] 2S Swit Cc ( r tive Telepl ne ( \ 

Vir < CS ‘ nthe the ( ' . 4 ’ | 

ne ( I ed tl t e Home ‘lelephone 

. itv and it w ial te the tu os 
has spent $50,000 } Dp eo the s r n v 
effort v eing 1, eT , 

ra Sy st . tomatic syste a she wal 

1) | The Ci ens’ ele] ne \ 
st a nev lin the near future 

Bipw | Bidwe Mutual Tele ne ( ) S 
¢ cted tl ing neers P Sicie¢ B I J ht n 
president, C. R. Chisman; secretat treasurer, G ‘ 

an 

Bo The Bb ri¢ ( nt Telep n ( I 
e le € 1 the | Wille flicer Pres le T | () Mot \ 

ice-presidaen ( i Hall treasure (). ¢ rier n S¢ eta 
ind manager. Vance Oathout ( ectors, J. | Stevens, Parle ’ 
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Cotumsus, O.—After a hearing before the public service 
commission the Scott Home Telephone Company of Scott, the 
Home Telephone Compauy of Waverly, the Fayetteville Tel 
phone Company. Fayetteville, the Ashtabula Telephone Company 
and the Oberlin Telephone Company were ordered to connect 
and interchange service with the Central Union Telephone Com 
pany. 

ToLtepo, O.—The Toledo Home Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, James S. Brailey; vice 
president, Charles G. Cunningham; secretary and treasurer, 
George A. Ford; directors, James S. Brailey, Jr., Clarence Brown, 
A. H. Bauer, William Hardee, Jethro G. Mitchell, Willard Robi- 
son, Jay K. Secor, Frederick W. Stevens, Theodore G. Stevens, 
Francis H. McNight. 

Luckey, O.—The Webster Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, W. L. Kurfess; secretary- 
treasurer, J. D. Philo; manager, James Rogers; directors, the 
above officers and G. F. Claus, W. A. Philo, M. F. Thompson 
and Milo Jameson. 

MuskoceE, Oxia.—The Pioneer Telephone and Telegraph 
Company contemplates making about $100,000 worth of improve 
ments in its plant in this city during the present year in ordet 
to meet the demand for increased service. The company now 
has about 4,000 telephones in service and the plans contemplate 
2,500 additional. 

PoRTLAND, OreG.—The Home Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has just paid into the city treasury the sum of $3,533.21 
in payment of the annual license fee charged by the city, 
cording to franchise agreements This amount represents 
per cent of the gross income of the company in the city during 
the year 1911. Reports showed that during the past year the 
company received the sum of $353,321.30. Of this sum $347, 
5S was for telephone rentals, $5,631.89 was for tolls, and 
miscellaneous receipts. 

PoRTLAND, OreEG.—Presidine Judge Gatens has appointed 
John B. Coffey, Police Commissioner, receiver of the North 
western Long Distance Telephone Company. 

PirrspurGc, PA.—At the third annual convention of the 
Western Pennsylvania Independent Telephone Convention, r 
cently held in this city, the following officers were elected 
President, W. S. Paca, Oil City; first vice-president, James A 
Hazen, Brookville; second vice-president, J. Walter Barnes, 
Fairmont, W. Va.; secretary and treasurer, H. E. Webb, Pitts 
burg. 

Sunsury, Pa.—Federal Judge C. E. Wilmer, of this city 
recently appointed Martin E. Olmstead, of Harrisburg, receiver 
for the Cumberland Valley Telephone Company, and State Sena 
tor W. C. McConnell, of Shamokin, an additional receiver for 
the American Union Telephone and Telegraph Company, to take 
effect as soon as the receivers have filed their bond. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Cumberland Telephone’ and Tele 
graph Company has elected the following officers for the ensu 
ing year: President, W. G. Gentry, Atlanta; vice-presidents, W. 
W. Berry of Nashville, J. Epps Brown and J. M. B. Hoxsey, 
both of Atlanta; general counsel, William L. Granbery, Nash 
ville; treasurer, T. D. Webb, Nashville; assistant treasurers, 
Addison Maupin, Atlanta, and George R. Knox, Jr., Nashville; 
assistant secretary, S. Y. Caldwell, Nashville; general manager, 
Leland Hume, Nashville; auditor, C. J. Holditch, Atlanta; as 
sistant auditor, K. Ward Smith, Nashville; secretary, Addison 
Maupin, Atlanta. J. W. Hunter, Jr., Nashville, formerly secre 
tary, was made special agent to the president. The stockhold 
ers approved a $15,000,000 bond issue. 

Dickson, TENN.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Citizens’ Telephone Company resulted in the election of 
the following officers: President, J. A. Clement; secretary and 
treasurer, G. L. Pentecost; directors, G. W. wynns, W. A. Tom 
linson, John R. Baker, J. T. Halbrook, H. T. Cowan, J. A 
Clement, J. H. Holland and Pitt Henslee. 

ALEXANDER, TENN.—The Home Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, J. A. Walker; vice 
president, O. B. Griffith; secretary, C. E. Baliff; directors, John 
Talley, John Clayborn, Charles Henley, G. W. Hildreth, Tom 
Jennings, A. O. Young, William Thomason. 

TREZEVANT, TENN.—The Trezevant Telephone Company has 
elected the following ottcers: President, O. C. Sloan; vice 
president, J. L. Cochran; secretary, Dr. John G. Holmes; treas 
urer, W. G. Quinn; manager, J. E. Bryant; executive committee, 
the above officers and T. E. Ethridge, H. L. Quinn, W. A. 
Younger, John W. Kennon and E. T. Baker. Reports showcd 
the company to be in excellent condition. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The People’s Telephone and Telegraph 
Company contemplates extensive imprcvements, including the 
installation of a common battery system. 
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ENNis, TEx.—At the arnual meeting of the Ellis County In 
dependent Telephone Company the following officers were elect 
ed for the ensuing year: President, F. B. Kenner; vice-presi 
dent, W. L. Harper; treasurer, J. M. Loggins; secretary and 
general manager, T. A. Gould. During the past year the com 
pany spent over $6,000 in repairs and construction, and reports 
show a nice net earnings. Connection will be made with the 
automatic exchange at Dallas. 

T 


PLAINVIEW EX.—TIhe Northwest Texas Telephone Com 
pany will make a number of improvements in its plant in this 
city during the present year, which will! include the installation 
‘f a central energy system and will mean the expenditure ot 
ibotit $35,000. Joe Ryan is local manager 

Luzon, lex.—C. D. Harkey, manager of the Luzon Tel 


phone Company which operates exchanges at Lt 


1 
ton and other points, is planning for the extension of this 


system during the year. 

Kyte, Tex.—The Kyle Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers: President, C. F. Heidenreick; vice-president 
G. G. Johnson; secretary-treasurer, L. C. Schlemmer. 

Boyce, Tex.—W. B. Kidd, of Rice, will inst an exchange 
n this place 

Fort Davis, Tex.—The Pecos and Rio Grat Tel me 
Company will erect a telephone exchange here 

PLAINVIEW, Tex.—The Northwest Texas Telephone ( 
pany is planning for extensive improvements in its plant in thi 
place which will entail an expenditure of about $35,000, work 
begin in late winter or early spring. Joe Ryan is manager 


the company. 


EnosspurG Faris, Vt.—The Northern Telephone C 





has elected officers as follows: President, Dr. W. S. Stevens 
treasurer, M. P. Perley; secretary and general manager, C. | 
Ovitt; superintendent, F. H. Ovitt. 

EnospurG Fatis, Vt.—-The following fficers the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company for the con ul President 
Dr. W. S. Stevens; vice-president, H. A 1 treasurer, M 
P. Perley; secretary, E. H. Vancor; general manager, C. | 
Ovitt. 

KENNEWICK, WASH. The Kennewick Valley Telephe rie 
Company contemplates the expenditure of $6,000 in the improve 
ments of its system in this place. A. F. Brown is manager of 
the company \ modern common battery system will be 


stalled. 

GARFIELD, WasH.—The Country and Town Telephone Con 
pany has elected the following officers: President, W. B. Harris 
vice-president, T. M. Scott; secretary and treasurer, S. A 
\auring. 

SPOKANE, WasH.—The Home Telephone Company a 
nounces its intention of spending approximately $500,000 in im 
proving its system in this city during the present year. 

-Tacoma, Wasuo.—The Home Telephone Company’s system 
was recently purchased by the Bell company for a consideratior 
f $550,000 and the two systems have been consolidated. 

ESPANOLA, WasH.—The Espanola Telephone Company has 
elected officers as follows: President, J. F. Griffith; secretary, F 
\W. Peterson; treasurer, Henry Tank. 

OrtyMpPiIA, WAsH.—Harold Preston, attorney for the Puget 
Sound Independent Telephone Company, filed a complaint with 
the public service commission, demanding that the Independent 
Telephone Company, the Sunset Telephone and Telegraph Com 
pany, the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company and _ the 
Northwestern Long Distance Telephone Company be compelled 

» give plaintiff long distance connections The complainant 
illeges that since the sale of the Home Telephone Company in 
Tacoma it has been impossible to secure long distance connec 
tions. From the fact that the case involves the question 
consolidation, and also of the right to order physical connection 
between the companies, it is rather unusual 

KrELso, WasH.—The two telephone systems in this place ha 
been consolidated and will be operated by the Granger Tele 
phone Company, with Icng distance service through the Nort! 
vestern Long Distance Company. 

PoLtar, Wts.—A preliminary organization has been formed 
at this place, with Fred Nonnemacher as president for the put 
pose of considering the question of installing a telephone sys 
tem. 

Prairie Du CuHren, Wis.—At the annual meeting of the 
Union Telephone Company the following officers were elected 
President. J. W. Callaway, La Crosse; vice-president, J. R 
Zeman, Prairie; manager, J. A. Murry. 

MitwauKee, Wis.—The Wisconsin Telephone Company con 
templates the expenditure of $950,000 in improving its service 
in the state, $100,000 of which will be spent in this city. 


V« 

















